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HE Prime Minister’s Mansion House speech on Tuesday 
was essentially an appeal to the country to gird up its 
loins for war. The country shows no reluctance to do that, 
but the inevitable bewilderment caused by the failure of the 
war to follow normal anticipations has made guidance and 
leadership indispensable. And not merely guidance but 
warning. There is undoubtedly a tendency—few of us are 
not conscious of the need to fight against it—to regard the 
present phase of the war as likely to continue indefinitely, 
and the restrictions and sacrifices it entails to be as much 
as we shall have to endure. There is no warrant for any 
such false confidence, and it was essential for Mr. Chamber- 
lain to dispel it. Air-raids on our great cities may or may 
not come—there are reasons for either expectation—but as 
long as any doubt at all on that score remains it is impera- 
tive that the country stand prepared against a peril which 
only sustained precautions could keep within tolerable limits. 
Those precautions involve discomfort, financial loss and 
actual personal danger, but it would be criminal folly to 
pronounce them too high a price to pay. 
There has been, in fact, no general tendency to rebel 
against them, nor against any measure which the Govern- 
ment declares necessary for the more effective prosecution 
Rationing has begun without causing either 
or threatening any. Its moral 


of the war. 
hardship or inconvenience, 
value, in ensuring equal supplies of certain staple foods to 
all sections of the population, is considerable, and the Prime 
Minister was wise io point out its larger value in simplifying 
supply by regularising demand, and still more in reducing 
imports which demand shipping space, and involve expendi- 
tures in foreign exchange, on which materials needed for the 





THE HOME FRONT’S PART 


immediate purposes of the war may have to have first claim. 
Rationing, we are warned, may be extended. There can be— 
and will be—no complaint if it is. A further argument for 
rationing is that it limits expenditure, though not, it must 
be admitted, to a figure that represents any reduction for 
the average wage-earner’s family. This raises difficult ques- 
tions, on which Mr. Chamberlain did not hesitate to speak 
frankly. Wages cannot be kept completely stationary while 
prices rise, but if wages rise automatically in proportion to 
the cost of living, then costs must inevitably raise wages and 
wages costs in a ceaseless round til! the end is financial 
disaster. The war could be lost that way. 

The danger is great enough to call for both education 
and action. The Ministry of Information is understood to 
be keeping its finger on the pulse of public opinion, but it 
has done little so far to instruct public opinion in matters 
of economic duty. What has to be driven home in the 
matter of ex 
not possible ‘for families living close to the minimum stan- 
dard—people should spend, in spite of higher prices, no 
more than they spent before, being content to receive and 
consume less. The principle calls, as counterpart, for a 
strict watch, and where necessary limitation, on prices by 
the Government, and it is hopeless in any case to get it 
accepted unless the accredited leaders of Labour endorse it 
and join their appeal to that of Ministers. The Labour 
leaders, as members of the Council of Industry, are at pre- 
sent in consultation with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on this point. Agreement on any plan that will avoid 
the vicious spiral of costs and wages is an essential condition 





of victory. 
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HE battles in Finland, which have revealed the magni- 

ficent leadership and fighting capacities of the Finns, 
have at the same time exposed weaknesses in every part of the 
Soviet military service. They have shown that the Russian 
troops were ill-trained, ill-equipped, poorly led and 
organised, and that the staff work was wretchedly bad. The 
last defect became apparent in the battle which has ended 
in the destruction of the 44th Division in the region of the 
“waistline.” This division was apparently in support 
behind the 163rd Division, but made no attempt to assist 
the advanced force till the latter had been destroyed or 
scattered ; and then, entering the battle too late, was itself 
annihilated by the active Finns. The latter’s overwhelming 
victory puts an end for the moment to the threat to Finland’s 
weakest point, but new Russian attacks north of Lake Ladoga 
are developing. Other successes stand to the credit of the 
defenders further north and to the south, whilst on the 
Mannerheim Line in the Isthmus their armies remain in 
their fortified positions ready to deal with any frontal attack 
that may be made by the armies massing against them. The 
Russian troops in the north, dependent on a single line of 
railway which has been several times raided and cut by 
Finnish ski parties, are in a precarious position. But a 
railway cannot be made permanently useless unless the 
attacker is able to establish himself across the line ; and it is 
not suggested that the Finns at present can do more than 
raid it. 


Finland’s Need of Help 


Brilliant as the Finnish victories have been, it would be a 
delusion to suppose that a nation of four millions could 
stand out indefinitely against armies drawn from 180 millions 
unless powerful help was sent to them. Winter is at present 
their ally, but when the thaws come in the spring, if they 
have been able to hold out till then, they will no longer have 
the support of the extreme cold and the snow-covered 
ground. Help in one form or another—munitions, money, 
food, Red Cross comforts—has been promised them by 
Britain, France, Italy, the U.S.A., Canada, and the Argentine 
Republic, as well as by Sweden, but it must come quickly if 
it is to be in time. Such help, if it is to be effective, must 
be on a large scale, and the weapons must be nothing less 
than the best, for the only hope for the Finns is to make 
up by superior machine-power what they lack in numbers. 
The war material which Italy was despatching is now being 
stopped at the German ports, and Italy is asking upon what 
grounds the German Government has taken this action. 
The latter has to choose between offending Russia and 
further offending Italy who, if she chose, could retaliate by 
stopping the transit of goods across her frontier to Germany. 
If it is true that Germany is offering to mediate in the 
Finnish-Russian conflict it is possible that Russia might 
welcome an opportunity of extricating herself from an ill- 
considered adventure. But Finland cannot count upon any 
such way out. Her friends must continue to act on the 
supposition that her position is desperate. 





Germany and the Neutrals 

Some time ago concerted newspaper attacks in Germany 
on a particular State were a danger-signal which no one 
could afford to ignore. Such attacks on Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland were the preliminaries to forcible action. But latterly 
they have been directed now against this country, now against 
that, with the apparent object of inspiring fear or causing 
uncertainty among the Allies. Dr. Megerle, who often 
speaks for the German Foreign Office, has been saying in the 
Berlin Boérsen Zeitung that membership of the League of 
Nations means complicity with the Allies, and other news- 
papers are directing this reproach particularly against Sweden 
and Norway. These countries are informed that they are 
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allowing themselves to become the tools of Britain, wh, 
under the pretext of helping Finland intends to provide he. 
self with bases on their coasts. How they are to be acquirg 
without war is not explained. Germany’s method ¢ 
attacking neutral States one after another scarcely endeay 
her to any of them, and has lost much of its effectivengs 
in inspiring fear since it has become indiscriminately useq 
But the world at least knows that she has prepared he 
charge-sheet in advance against all of them, so that when th 
time comes for the choice of a victim she can proceed againg 
it without further vituperation. 


Japan’s Peace Efforts 


The efforts of the Japanese to bolster up a Centy 
Government in China with which they can make peace hay 
now reached the point where “ peace ” conditions have bee 
agreed upon. The Japanese Government, beset by domesty 
as well as military difficulties, want to make peace and « 
the same time to get what profit they can from the long wa, 
For their purposes it is essential that Mr. Wang Ching-we 
representing China, should appear to be a free agent, and it 
is necessary that he should really have some freedom if his 
negotiations are to carry any conviction in China. Mr. Wan 
Ching-wei, knowing the necessities of the Japanese Govem- 
ment, has evidently been trying to drive a bargain which wil 
have some substance in it from the Chinese point of view, 
China’s sovereignty, it is alleged, is to be respected, ani 
Japan will not seek indemnities or territory, but she wil 
require “ special facilities ” for developing China’s resource, 
the posting of Japanese garrisons at certain points, and a joint 
front against Communism. Outwardly such terms present: 
family resemblance to those extracted by the Soviet Gover- 
ment from Estonia, but the most is made of the fact that 
Mr. Wang Ching-wei has secured specific undertakings in 
regard to the withdrawal of Japanese forces and the restor- 
tion of properties. But if the agreement goes through and 
Mr. Wang Ching-wei is installed in power, there still remain 
General Chiang Kai-shek and his Government and Army. 
Meantime the Japanese Government conducting these nego- 
tiations has to face an indignant Parliament whose member, 
strengthened in opposition by the growing discontent of the 
people, are strongly criticising both Government and Army. 


Goering as Economic Dictator 


In assuming a new office as supreme controller of th 
whole war economy of the Reich, Field-Marshal Goering 
extends and rounds off the sphere of authority which he 
already heid as Director of the Four-Year Plan. The power 
with which he is now invested is that of co-ordinating the 
work of all departments in the State concerned with wat 
economy. It is a logical culmination of the totalitarian system, 
which requires that all trading, industrial and financial activi- 
ties should directly serve the interests of the State at wat, 
and that the Government, symbolically unified on it 
economic side under a single person, should be able to control 
the allocation of imports and exports, the operations o 
industry and transport, the use of currency and, if necessary, 
the distribution to the people of the food they are to eat 
and the clothes they are to wear. It would be foolish to 
ignore the importance or the value to Germany of the unifica- 
tion of control which has been ordained, or to under-estimate 
the organising power which will make it effective so far a 
Germany’s resources and access to markets permit. The 
adoption in Great Britain, too, of a system which would 
enable a member of the War Cabinet to co-ordinate our 100 
separatist economic activities has been urged by economists 
with the best claim to be heard. That advice was not 
accepted. In war one should never be toc proud to leara 
from the enemy. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


The New Ministers 

Of the three Ministerial changes announced last week that 
at the War Office is discussed in a leading article on another 

e. The appointments of Sir Andrew Duncan to the Board 
of Trade and Sir John Reith to the Ministry of Information 
have been received with general approval, and on the whole 
rightly. Sir Andrew Duncan has won a high reputation 
gs an admunistrator and business man in many capacities, 
most recently as chairman of the British iron and Steel 








endear 






uv ; . : é 

y ol Federation, and he will bring valuable experience as well as 
red hey fm MeCeSSATY vigour to his new office. Sir John Reith’s appoint- 
hen th ment May best be described non-committally as interesting. 





That it unquestionably is. Sir John imprinted his personality 
deeply on the B.B.C., and there is enough in common 
between that institution and the Ministry of Information to 
make his sixteen years at Savoy Hill and Broadcasting House 
a considerable qualification for the task of telling the 





Bains 


Centr! fF British people and neutral countries all that can properly 
¢ have be told them of Britain’s part in the war. He undoubtedly 
€ been has sufficient strength of personality to insist that there shall 
Mestic F he no suppression of facts by the service departments except 
and a ® when it is obviously necessary. The chief test of his 
& wa capacity will be his failure or success in beating the Germans 
ig-we, Bina field where they are incontestably beating us, propaganda 
and it ® among neutrals. One of the first and most profitable 
if his steps would be to organise an adequate, regular and expedi- 
Wan tious supply of British daily and weekly newspapers to 
vert: libraries, hotels and other institutions in neutral countries. 
h will 

view. § The R.A.F. and the Army 


The relationship of the Royal Air Force to the Army 


be in the field is so intimate that the problem of achieving 
ini complete and harmonious co-operation without sacrificing 
ail the identity, and to that extent prejudicing the esprit de 
vem OOTP of the R.A.F., is so difficult as to admit of no ideal 
thet solution. The arrangement announced on Wednesday re- 
~ presents what should be not merely a good working com- 
tore. ( Promuse between opposing claims, but as good a compromise 
ak * could be found. A new command, including all the units 
me of the R.A.F. in France, has been formed, under Air- 
Marshal A. S. Barratt, who will be responsible for co-opera- 
2 tion between the R.A.F. and both the French Air Force and 
vo the British Army. Under this arrangement no part of the 
the R.A.F. in France will any longer be under the bomber 
pee command in Great Britain. The command in France is re- 
* — sponsible to the Air Ministry; part or all of it could, there- 
fore, be recalied at any moment in the event of a mass 
attack on Great Britain. Part will still, as at present, be 
the under the operational control of Lord Gort. The new 
ing arrangement, therefore, largely regularises the existing situa- 
he tion, but it disposes of proposals for detaching part of the 
yet ® R.A.F. in France completely and transferring it to Army 
the direction and administration. The whole relationship of the 
vat Army and the Royal Air Force is discussed by “ Strategicus ” 
m1. on a later page. 
vi- 


a, Persistent Unemployment 
The persistence of unemployment in this country is 


a es . . . . 
of baffling to foreigners, and it must be admitted that it goes 
i beyond what our own economists had led us to expect. The 
a" =? 

: figures for December show only a small reduction as com- 


pared with November, and that is mainly due to the absorp- 


tion of more women for the Christmas trade. This, more- 
: Over, is a month when the number of employed regularly 
: show S an increase. The Prime Minister is undoubtedly right 
. IN say ing that the figures are misleading —a large number of 
i the workless are merely passing from one job to another—and 


it is also true that the war effort is likely soon to absorb the 
surplus labour. None the less it is not easy to account for 
the existing total of 1,361,000 when we remember the huge 
number of who have already been drawn into the 
fighti: or into war work; and indeed it is im- 
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possible to resist the conclusion that the controls and 
restrictions imposed have temporarily led to a reduction of 
employment. Amongst these the restrictions on building 
have been the most conspicuous. In that trade there is a 
great deal of unemployment which would not have occurred 
if the ban on new building had not been too quickly and 
drastically imposed. 


Necessity of the Black-Out 


Both the Prime Minister at the Mansion House and Sir 
John Anderson at Glasgow emphasised the fact that our 
comparative immunity hitherto from air-raids provides no 
excuse at all for relaxing precautions. Mr. Chamberlain 
was obviously justified in saying that the risk of air-raids is 
not over or even diminished. Sir John stressed the fact that 
the Air Staff, basing their judgement on the practical ex- 
perience of pilots, insist that the black-out is an indispensable 
part of our defences, and that a degree of lighting cannot be 
allowed which would help an enemy to his objective. The 
Government therefore cannot reverse its policy, in spite of 
the effect in road accidents, in slowing down production, 
and in general inconvenience. What, however, it can do is 
to make the utmost use of every means that can be devised 
for giving some illumination which will not be reflected to 
the sky—this the Home Secretary says is being done. The 
conclusions which affect the black-out are equally valid in 
the matter of A.R.P. personnel. Even if these workers at 
present have not enough duties to occupy their time, it by 
no means follows that that will always be so. 


Misguided Economy 

It is reported that a city in the North of England pro- 
poses to restrict the supply of books to the public libraries 
as a measure of economy. It is to be hoped that it will 
refrain from setting so lamentable an example. Under 
war conditions the amenities of life are restricted on all 
sides, not excluding those provided by municipalities. The 
Universities and the elementary and secondary schools have 
all suffered from the necessities of war. Public entertain- 
ment has been curtailed. A black-out has been imposed. 
Reading is one of the few activities which the public can 
indulge in as freely as in peace-time, and the need of it is 
greater. Surely this is the occasion where the services of the 
public libraries should be extended rather than restricted. 
Small economies on the purchase of new books could not 
have any considerable effect on municipal budgets, but if 
they were generally adopted by local authorities would do 
a great deal of harm to the reading public and to all who 
are engaged in the writing and production of literature. 
This at least is one kind of sacrifice for which there is no 
justification in war-time. 


The Problem of Torches 

The Central Price Regulation Committee has given satis- 
factory evidence of its existence by announcing on Thursday 
the prices at which torch-batteries may reasonably be sold. 
The Prime Minister in his Mansion House speech on Tues- 
day laid stress on the necessity for curbing all unreasonable 
profits, and on the part which should be played in that 
process by the Prices of Goods Bill which came into force 
on January 1st. The Central Price Regulation Committee, 
which administers that measure, can by vigour and alertness 
do much to avert public discontent which could easily 
become serious. Torch-batteries, trifling objects though 
they may seem, are today a virtual necessity to every citizen, 
and the Committee has done well to concern itself with them 
at once. But the difficulty today is not to get batteries at 
proper prices but to get them at all. This is a serious 
matter, for it is definitely unsafe for any pedestrian to be 
abroad in a town or city after dark without a torch. Official 
action to stimulate supply is as much needed in this case as 
official action to limit prices. 
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THE CASE OF MR. HORE-BELISHA 


HE Prime Minister’s speech at the Mansion House 

on Tuesday, with its comprehensive survey of the 
whole scope of the war, will, it may be hoped, among 
other good effects serve to set in right proportion a single 
incident, the change of Ministers at the War Office, 
whose importance has been exaggerated in some quarters 
to such a degree as to call our national reputation for 
sanity in question. When we are told in all seriousness 
that the resignation of Mr. Hore-Belisha “ has become 
almost a world issue ” it is time to ask whether words 
profess to bear any relation to their meaning. Much 


the most disturbing aspect indeed of the Cabinet changes 
has been the treatment of them by a section of the Press. 
Newspapers in the United States and the Dominions, 
which could have no possible knowledge of the reasons 
for the vacancy at the War Office, have not hesitated to 
proffer confident explanations and impute motives, while 
certain papers at home, whose knowledge showed no 


sign of being more extensive, gave every impression 
of laying themselves out to create at once a journalistic 
sensation and a political crisis. 

Such a temper in war-time is to be deplored. There 
is only one question to be asked about the removal of 
Mr. Hore-Belisha from the War Office—whether it will 
promote or impede the efficient prosecution of the war. 
That the process must involve a set-back to a promising 
and in many ways successful Minister is matter for 
regret, but this is a time when all personal questions 
must be subsidiary, as Mr. Hore-Belisha himself, very 
much to his credit, gave evidence of recognising in 
the brief statements he issued after relinquishing office. 
A good deal of unserviceable, and in some cases actually 
detrimental, discussion would have been avoided if 
Mr. Hore-Belisha had seen his way to accept the office 
of President of the Board of Trade, which the Prime 
Minister pressed on him. There is good precedent for 
such a step. When Mr. Churchill resigned the post of 
First Lord of the Admiralty, as the result of disagree- 
ment with Lord Fisher, in 1915, he silenced controversy 
and recrimination in advance by accepting the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, which is a 
considerably less important office than the Presidency 
of the Board of Trade. 

It would be well if the Hore-Belisha episode could be 
left where it is, with an expression of genuine sympathy 
with the politician whose Ministerial career is thus 
temporarily interrupted. But so many reckless and often 
wholly baseless charges have been bandied about in this 
particular case that it is quite essential to bring what has 
been magnified into the affaire Belisha down to the level 
of prosaic and established fact. We have been told that 
Mr. Hore-Belisha’s elimination was the result of society 
intrigues ; of racial prejudice ; of the hostility of “ the 
brass-hats ” ; of opposition to the late Minister’s derno- 
cratisation of the Army. Mr. Hore-Belisha has advanced 
none of these charges. It will be very surprising if he 
advances any of them in the personal statement he is 
expected to make in the House of Commons next week. 
And it would be very surprising also if the House of 
Commons showed any disposition to follow the Press in 
prejudging a cause in which neither Mr. Hore-Belisha 
nor the Prime Minister has yet been heard. 

The Prime Minister, indeed, may never be heard at 
length on the subject, for it lends itself ill to discussion 


and debate, as Mr. Hore-Belisha himself may well com, 
to recognise before next Tuesday—unless indeed, x 
may be hoped, he recognises it already. What, to sta 
at the right starting-point, must be assumed to be th 
motives actuating the Prime Minister in replacing oy 
Minister by another? His most virulent critics a 
not likely to challenge the claim he made at the Mansig 
House on Tuesday that everything in his life since wy 
was declared has been subordinated to the suprem 
task of ending the war victoriously in the shortest tin, 
possible. Having himself appointed Mr. Hore-Belisty 
Secretary of State for War, he would be little inclined 
undo his work except for decisive reasons. If that j 
so, it may be rejoined, let us have the reasons. Ha 
not Mr. Hore-Belisha had a consistently successf,j 
Ministerial career? Has he not, in particular, bee 
conspicuously successful at the War Office, replacing th 
older generals by younger men, improving the condition 
of the private soldier, prescribing the general application 
of the principle of promotion from the ranks, an 
initiating other reforms making for satisfaction an 
efficiency in the Army? 

The answer is that though all that may be true 
and is—it by no means follows that the man responsibk 
for admirable administrative work is necessarily ; 
man capable of inspiring the confidence and eliciting th 
co-operation essential in the head of a War Ministry in 
war-time. If he is not, then his replacement by a ma 
possessed of the gift for oiling the administratix 
machine and keeping it running smoothly may cor 
siderably increase the efficiency and harmony of the 
department even if (as may or may not be so in this case 
his personal abilities are less. And if the Prime Minister 
was convinced that such a change as he has made would 
have that effect then it was his plain duty to make it 
How far the Prime Minister’s convictions were justified 
is another question, but if he cannot be trusted when he 
takes a step that is obviously and by the nature of things 
distasteful to him he clearly cannot be trusted at all 


He has means of information not available to the author } 
of facile and dogmatic letters to the Press, or even to § 


some more responsible writers. But the most casud 
newspaper-reader, much more Members of Parlix 
ment, must have realised since the Sandys case, in cor 
nexion with which Mr. Hore-Belisha came in for som 
sharp criticism, that tact and judgement were not among 
the outstanding characteristics of the Minister for War 
None the less the Prime Minister stood firmly by his 
colleague when a number of junior Ministers expressed 
strong dissatisfaction with War Office administration 
twelve months ago. And while the proceedings at the 





recent secret session of Parliament remain strictly secret § 


it is no secret at all that one purpose in calling it was 
to give opportunity for criticisms of the supply od 
munitions both before and after it passed from Mr. 
Hore-Belisha’s hands to Mr. Burgin’s. 

To recall such facts gratuitously would be ungenerous, 
but the surmises and allegations in which Mr. Hore- 
Belisha’s supporters, or the Government’s critics, have 
indulged so lavishly cannot be left unchallenged. There 
is no ground whatever for impugning the Prime 
Minister’s motives, or believing that the conduct of the 
war will suffer in the smallest degree through his action. 
Mr. Stanley is certainly not less able than his father, 
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Lord Derby, who administered the War Office to the 
general satisfaction for sixteen critical months in 1916- 
18. There is, in any case, only a limited scope for a 
War Minister’s initiative and administrative capacity in 
war-time, when strategy in the largest sense is deter- 
mined by the Cabinet and executed by the soldiers. If 
Mr. Stanley can keep effective liaison between the two, 
and remove the tension and friction which appears to 
have existed in the War Office in recent months, the 
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change of Ministers will have made for increased, not 
diminished, efficiency. Moreover supply, which formed 
a large part of the War Secretary's responsibilities, has 
been transferred completely to a separate department. 
It is possible to sympathise very genuinely with Mr. 
Hore-Belisha without questioning for a moment the 
wisdom of the action the Prime Minister has felt it 
necessary to take. It remains now for all concerned 
to get on with the war. 


THE COVETED BALKANS 


HERE is no social unit in Europe today so small 
that it may not become at any moment the centre 
of interest and a turning-point in the major struggle— 
military or economic. At the start, all eyes were upon 
Danzig. Later, Holland and Belgium seemed danger- 
points. Today it is Finland; tomorrow it may be 
Sweden ; soon the turn may come of one of the Balkan 
States. The nervous tension stretches to every remote 
corner of the Continent, and never was it more important 
for the statesman to keep the whole scene under his 
scrutiny, and to have a clear policy in relation to all 
Europe and each of its parts. Russian policy in regard 
to Finland has an obvious bearing upon Russian policy 
in regard to the Balkans, and that brings us to the 
momentous part that the Balkan countries, separately 
or together, may play in preserving themselves from 
Russian or German aggression. 

In that region the activities of Italy may prove a 
decisive factor in limiting the area of open war. The 
meeting between the Italian and Hungarian Foreign 
Ministers at Venice last week-end seems to have carried 
a stage further the efforts which the Italian Government 
is making to induce the Danubian and Balkan States 
to put aside their differences. The particular objective 
at that meeting appears to have been to persuade 
Hungary not to push too far her claims for immediate 
territorial revision against Rumania, and not to attack 
Rumania if Rumania is attacked by Russia, since 
the most pressing danger to both countries is that of 
Soviet aggression. A British commentator might have 
added that the danger from Germany is as great as that 
from Russia. But perhaps that goes without saying. 
The advice which Italy is offering to the Balkan States 
is wise advice which could not fail to meet with approval 
in this country. At this juncture it is of the utmost 
importance that the British Government should make 
it clear that it has not the least intention of seeking to 
bring any Balkan country into the war. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasised that to do so would be contrary 
both to Britain’s wishes and to her interests. In the 
last war, when Austria and Germany were invading 
Serbia, and the Balkans had been from the start a theatre 
of war, the position was fundamentally different. 
Germany secured the aid of Turkey and Bulgaria, and 
the Allies subsequently won the adherence of Rumania. 
But no such situation will present itself in this war unless 
Germany or Russia attacks a Balkan country. Italy is 
anxious to prevent any aggression in the Balkans, which 
she pictures as coming from Russia. This country is 
equally anxious to prevent it, though Germany is the 
aggressor with whom we are more directly concerned. 

This, of course, does not mean that the general 
European policy which determines Italy’s attitude to 


the Balkans is the same as ours. That is obviously not 
the case. Italy would probably prefer that there should 
be a balance of power in Europe in which neither 
Germany nor the Allies should become supreme, 
whereas we from the nature of the case desire the 
crushing of the Nazi régime. Italy has vital economic 
interests in the eastern Mediterranean, and it is natural 
that she should look for a great expansion of trading 
activities in the Danubian and Balkan countries. Her 
political and economic ambitions there are inseparable. 
For us the Balkan countries have assumed an abnormal 
importance mainly because we desire to deny the 
exploitation of them to the Germans. 

It may well be that the war will be decided not by its 
battles but by the Allied success or failure in depriving 
Germany of adequate means of subsistence. Russia is 
a partner with whom she has to keep step not only to 
share the spoils but to outmanoeuvre her in the process 
of partition. Russia appeared to score the first point in 
this double-crossing partnership when she _ barred 
Germany’s way to Rumania. But if Russia, at present 
frustrated in Finland, should be in a position to proceed 
against Sweden, it is likely enough that Germany would 
feel forced to join in the aggression in order to share 
the spoils and secure her access to Sweden’s iron ores. 
Again, if Russia demanded the cession of Bessarabia and 
invaded Rumania, is it not almost certain that her dis- 
trustful partner would march simultaneously, if only to 
retain her hold on the indispensable markets of the 
Balkans ? And vice versa, if Germany initiated the 
attack in the South-East, would not Russia behave 
exactly as she behaved in Poland, and occupy strategic 
positions in the invaded country? 

Thus when Italy speaks to the Balkan Powers of the 
danger which threatens them from Bolshevik Russia it 
is impossible for us not to recognise that Germany is 
a part of that danger. It could not be to Britain’s interest 
to draw one or two only of these small States into our 
war, for if the Balkans were divided our help could 
not be effectual and they would fall an easy prey to 
the aggressors. On the other hand, if the Balkan States 
could so far put aside their differences as to present a 
common “ peace front,” neither Russia nor Germany 
would dare to attack, and the question would not arise. 
Therefore because peace in the Balkans and not war is 
to the British interest, if for no other reasons, this 
country is bound to view with satisfaction Count Ciano’s 
efforts to reconcile Hungary and Rumania, and to share 
the hope expressed in Rome that when King Carol 
announced the Rumanian intention to hold Bessarabia at 
all costs, his silence about Transylvania indicated 
readiness to negotiate with Hungary. 

None the less, intensive British activity is necessary in 
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the Balkans, more perhaps than in any other neutral 
country. It is a vital war aim to diminish the economic 
pressure which Germany has always been capable of 
applying there, and to make it worth while for the 
South-Eastern countries to trade elsewhere. Our 
successful blockade of Germany in the west will only 
lead to a complete economic victory if we can sub- 
stantially diminish her trade outlets in other directions. 
From the point of view of winning the war it makes no 
difference to the Allies whether Balkan exports are 
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diverted from Germany to Britain or to any othe 
country so long as it is not an enemy country. It shoulg 
be an essential part of our war task and our war expendi. 
ture to enable the Balkan States to dispose of as much 
as possible of their produce to Allied or neutral countries 
and to take goods from them in return. These States 
are well-disposed to the Allies. Now is the moment for 
pressing our advantage, and for co-operating economj- 
cally with any neutral whose interests may happen to 
coincide with ours. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NE reason why a sextion of the Press, particularly the 

Sunday papers, ransacked the universe for explanations 
of Mr. Hore-Belisha’s resignation was that their editors pretty 
clearly did not know the facts, and another was the invariable 
reluctance to accept a simple explanation, when an elaborate 
one—particularly if it involves some suggestion of scandal— 
will fit the case. I make no claim to omniscience in the 
matter of the War Office changes, but after full inquiry I am 
perfectly satisfied that Mr. Hore-Belisha was asked to 
exchange offices with Mr. Stanley simply because things were 
not running smoothly at the War Office under Mr. Hore- 
Belisha, and it was thought they would under Mr. Stanley. 
There is no question about Mr. Hore-Belisha’s ability, or the 
services he has rendered to the Army. He has always been 
given full credit for them. But he has the defects of his 
qualities. He is always the centre of his own universe. He 
very markedly prefers réclame to routine. He 1s not lavishly 
endowed with the traits that make for good team-work. All 
this was known before, and it has caused difficulty before. 
If the difficulties did not diminish, as they have not done, 
there was only one way to end them. I believe it to be com- 
pletely true that no question of principle or policy of any 
sort was involved, and that whatever difficulties personality 
created they did not concern the soldiers in particular ; the 
War Office is staffed largely by civil servants. Nor was there 
any question of anti-Semitism. 


* * * * 


I hope the suggestion made by M. Giraudcux and sup- 
ported by Dr. Ernest Barker for the issue of an Anglo-French 
postage stamp is not going to be lost sight of. Symbols mean 
a good deal, especially in war-time, and a symbol that would 
come before the eyes of both Englishmen and Frenchmen 
whenever they wrote a letter (though I suppose that in fact 
the stamp might not be available for all uses) would have a 
currency that would give it special value. That value would 
be very much increased if the stamp was used to signalise the 
introduction of 15d. post for letters to France, and something 
corresponding the other way. If we can send letters to New 
York for 14d.—and the institution of that arrangement had 
other than purely commercial motives—we can certainly 
afford economically to send them to Paris for the same 
amount. I hope Major Tryon will be vigorously questioned 
on this point when Parliament opens—unless indeed he anti- 
cipates questioning by action. That would be better still. 
Anglo-French unity is worth demonstrating as well as 
achieving. 

7 * * * 

I hear of a very interesting move made by that valuable 
and enterprising body, the Rockefeller Foundation in 
America, which has initiated a project for the recording and 
documentation in film form of the social impact of the 
war on British democracy. The question of the effect of 
the war on democracy in this country is of obvious im- 
portance, quite apart from the film end of it, and it is for- 
tunate that the inquiry is largely in the hands of organisa- 
tions so alert as the Film Centre, responsible for so many 
brilliant documentary films in the past, and P.E.P. Under 
what heads should the social impact of the war on British 


democracy be discussed? Three have been definitely 
decided on: (a) evacuation ; (b) rationing, nutrition and the 
nation’s food supplies ; and (c) (obviously of the first im 
portance) the preservation of cultural life. A fourth js 


likely to be the study of public opinion, involving, | 
imagine, activities in a field in which Mass Observation and 
the British Institute of Public Opinion are already at work. 
While the plan is of purely American inspiration, its execu- 
tion will be of considerable interest, and of considerable 
value, in this country. 

* 


* * * 

Australia parts with her best men rather lightly, but 
perhaps she does wisely in sending her best to represent her 
abroad. We are fortunate in having an ex-Prime Mahaister 
like Mr. S. M. Bruce in London, and now Mr. R. G. Casey, 
who has held the high office of Federal Treasurer, goes to 
Washington as Minister to the United States. With his 
advent the Commonwealth will have a very strong, and it 
is safe to say a very united, representation in the American 
capital, for Mr. Casey (who spent several years in London 
as liaison officer between his own Government and the 
Foreign Office) is essentially of the same school as Lord 
Lothian and the Canadian Minister, Mr. Loring Christie. 
They may be described briefly as the Round Table type, 
and a very admirable type it is. All three are calculated 
to commend themselves particularly well to Americans. 

* * + * 

It is a great pity that émigrés whose whole interest it is to 
stick together so often bring their quarrels abroad with them. 
I have before this mentioned a publication called Inside Nazi 
Germany. It represents a far Left point of view, but has 
many merits. But it is deplorable to find it publishing in 
the current issue bitter attacks on Dr. Rauschning, who has 
won in this country a respect to which few. of the sponsors 
of Inside Nazi Germany can aspire, and whose books 
Germany’s Revolution of Destruction and Hitler Speaks have 
done more than any others published in this country since 
Munich to reveal the true character of the Nazi régime. It 
is not Dr. Rauschning whom such attacks injure most. 

7 * * * 

Wednesday of this week marked an anniversary which 
so far as I have seen, no one in the Press noticed. Perhaps 
they had no heart to ; perhaps they forgot. On January roth, 
1920—just twenty years ago—the Treaty of Versailles came 
into force and the League of Nations into being. I forgot 
it myself till someone concerned in both events reminded 
me of it. 

* * * * 
From a Correspondent 

“Can you not persuade those who arrange B.B.C. talks to 
instruct the talkers about the pronunciation of German? A 
gentleman lately told us that what Hitler wanted was “lie- 
bensraum,” which suggested that he hankers after the Venus- 
berg. Another spoke of “ mine camp ” and frequently we are 
told of the “ G’starp-o” when the syllables should be Ge- 
sta-po. Surely too the name Lenin should be accented on the 
last, not the first syllable? ” 


I doubt it. Some things are beyond me JANUs. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE AIR ARM 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is doubtful if the appointment of an Air Commander- 
in-Chief in France will satisfy the claim that has recently 
been made for the Army. That claim was that the Army 
should control its own Air Arm completely, in the same way 
ys the Navy. That there should be no doubt about the 
definiteness of the claim it has even beeu urged that the 
additional squadrons sometimes allocated to the Army should 
be an “integral part of it” ; and it was even mentioned as 
a grievance that “the position is much as if an outside 
quthority could recall some of the artillery.” The same 
writer, however, at length remembered the “ army artillery,” 
and suggested that these additional squadrons “ might be 
looked upon” in that way. But it is, of course, no question 
of how we “look upon” things. We have been told that 
the decision to build a large army for service abroad neces- 
sitates an Air Force of proportionate strength to go with it. 
We are warned that “the most daring air-raids, the most 
brilliant feats performed against the German squadrons 
would serve us little if our armies were beaten.” Even “ the 
razing of Berlin would be no compensation for a scrious 
reverse 10 Our troops.” 

What bearing have these statements upon the claim made 
for the Army? Very little, it will be admitted ; and it is in 
fact, certain that, if judgement were to be given on the case 
as argued, the Army would still lack its own Air Arm. This, 
indeed, seems to be the Government’s decision, since the 
Army is being left with the operational control which it 
always had and nothing more. Yet there do exist certain 
doubts and dangers about the relation of the Air Force to the 
Army; and now that the stress of advocacy has somewhat 
died down they may be considered with the detachment they 
deserve. One danger which has been exercising the minds 
of the Army has been partly met by the appointment of an 
Air Commander-in-Chief. It is this. Imagine the Army 
suddenly faced with a crisis. Could it confidently look to the 
maximum support from the Air Force which alone would 
save it? The Air Commander-in-Chief, having full control 
of all the Royal Air Force detachments in France, could 
give it instantly, and might even call for and receive addi- 
tions to his command from England. This is subject to one 
reservation. He will be directly under the orders of the 
Air Ministry, and should there be a sudden massed attack 
upon this country he may be ordered to send his force 
across the Channel at once. 

So loosely has the case for the Army’s complete control 
of its “ Air Arm” been argued that even such a develop- 
ment appears to be intolerable. And yet the objection is un- 
reasonable ; since, in the last resort, the actual units of 
Lord Gort’s command are subject to recall or transference 
on orders from London. But we are reminded of the case 
of Poland, and are told that “long-range air attack pre- 
vented many Polish divisions from mobilising. It cut com- 
munications, disorganised the command, rendered the Polish 
air force helpless by destroying its aerodromes ; but German 
air action on the battlefield was even more important, for 
it led to the destruction of the Polish army. Every move- 
ment was watched, and therefore countered while the un- 
fortunate Poles remained ignorant of what the enemy were 
doing,” and so on. 

It is unnecessary to continue, since it is at once obvious 
that there is a complete mon sequitur in the argument. 
Would the German air activity on the battlefield have been 
Possible if the Polish air force had not first been put out of 
action? Surely not. Every argument that is adduced in 
this direction simply throws us back on the vital necessity 
for securing effective command in the air. If we have this 
and use it competently, we need not bother about German 
air activity on the battlefield. There will be none. If we 


lack it, or use it with inconceivable stupidity, the “ Army 
Air Arm” will be swept out of existence. Indeed, the most 
vigorous of the appellants for the Army seems to have some 
suspicion of the truth of this conclusion, since he postu- 
lates a type of machine that “flying very low will not 
have much to fear from these hawks of the air (the enemy 
fighters) which need space to manoeuvre and to strike.” 
This must be an illusion ; or we are bound to think our air 
designers incredibly deficient in imagination. 

Must it be said again that there are not a dozen wars but 
only one? The long-distance raids, indeed all the raids on 
enemy territory, are directed to one end. They do not set 
out to observe the latest fashions, but to gather information 
which should be of military value ; and any suggestion that 
somehow their work is not so important as that of the Army 
is not only ungracious: it may turn out to be quite stupid. 
Is it quite inconceivable that victory might come from the 
air, the armies remaining stationary before the fortified walls 
as at present? He would be a bold man who would main- 
tain that thesis. Imagine an Air Force multiplied to the 
nth. Imagine it invested with instruments of destruction 
well within the bounds of what is possible at present, and 
directed by a command that lacked all scruple about the use 
of such power. Can one say that victory from the air would 
then be impossible? 

Our safeguard at present is the fact that the French Air 
Force has been immensely expanded during the war, and 
our own perhaps as much. The German Air Force, how- 
ever great it may be, could not count on inflicting a 
destruction on us it would not suffer itself. That is what 
really protects England and France from what might be a 
vital blow. It is illogical to insist on the tremendous power 
of air attacks in one part of an argument when another part 
ignores it. There is some ground for thinking that the 
defensive is stronger than anticipated, some reason to hold 
that there are limits to the damage an air force can inflict. 
But in the final resort the supreme deterrent is the fear that 
complete destruction could not be achieved without retalia- 
tion. The ultimate possibilities of an air attack cannot, and 
probably will not, be known in this war. 

In spite, however, of the arguments of its advocates there 
is a certain case for the Army Air Arm, though it seems to me 
that the position can be easily met by a modicum of the 
accommodation we have a right to demand from the services. 
It seems reasonable that the co-operation between the Ger- 
man Air Force and the armoured units could hardly have 
been achieved unless the two arms had been thoroughly 
drilled in such manoeuvres ; and it is said that such work 
is actually being carried out in Germany at this moment. Is 
not such training covered by the operational control which 
the army exercises over the air component? If it is not, 
surely the appointment of an Air Commander-in-Chief 
whose réle is to work in the closest harmony with the French 
and British High Commands should facilitate its adoption. 
It seems incredible that such arrangements cannot be made 
within the present system of control. But it must never be 
forgotten that the chance of using such tactics depends abso- 
lutely on the Air Force retaining the command of the air, 
and everything which contributes to dispersion of control 
must be avoided at all costs. 

One argument used by an advocate of the Army Air Arm 
is that, in France, General Gamelin would decide the issue 
immediately. This deserves a little attention since it effec- 
tively disposes of the whole case. We cannot ignore the 
fact that the very possibility of such a problem arising 
depends almost entirely on the safety of England being in- 
volved, and this is so clearly a paramount care of the 
Government that it dare not even contemplate sending an 
army abroad without first providing for it. 
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DEAR GANDHIJI, 


Reckoning by years, you might be mv father or my great- 
uncle ; and I do not know how, if you were the one or the 
other, I should couch this letter to you. Perhaps you will 
read it with ironic impatiencé or with a wise, weary smile. 
I do not know. Young men’s opinions are not much thought 
ot in India. But, unless I greatly err, you are always open 
to truth, no matter where it comes from. It is possible that 
you will listen to me. 


I should like, if I may, to write to you as a friend—that 
is, simply, frankly, in a spirit of complete trust and loyalty. 
I could wish that I had a chance of saying a few words to 
you between two silences under the spreading trees of your 
Ashram. It is always easier to utter certain things than to 
put them down on paper. Ink is cold. However, it is not 
possible to meet you personally just now. You are in India 
and I am in France. I am separated from you by many 
leagues of salt water. Yet I must act. Time presses. Great 
issues are at stake in the world today. Please listen. 

We Indians are, with rare exceptions, a pacific people. 
We hate war and the makers of war. To shed blood, rich 
human blood, seems to us a horrible and stupid crime. 
Asoka has said the last word on war for us. Yet you will 
agree that peace at any price belongs to the vocabulary of 
cowards. Evil must be resisted. Passivity, in certain cases, 
is nothing short of complicity. 

You yourself have been all your life a gladiator. How 
often, and how bravely, you have fought Britain! When one 
thinks of your daring, your courage and your utter disregard 
for “safety first,” one is obliged to use the much and ill 
used word “heroic.” It is true that your weapon has been, 
not the sword, but soul-force. It is a terrible weapon, pro- 
vided that your adversary moves on the same moral plane 
as yourself. It would be useless, if not a sad mockery, 
before a primitive or a savage. No Nazi will understand it. 
Light is only for those who have eyes to see. Cave-dwellers 
prefer the miasmatic dark and the ways of the tiger and the 
ape. 

Force—or war—is a fell necessity. 
seem that there is no alternative to it. The Bhagavad-Gita 
recommends it in a righteous cause. Even Jesus, the 
gentlest of men, are obliged to have recourse to force. 

The cause is important. Both the author of the Gita and 
Jesus are at one on this point. In brief, if it is a war of 
aggression or self-aggrandisement, we Indians must condemn 
it. If it is to preserve for man what makes life worth living, 
then we must support it ; for, whatever foolish philosophers 
may say, the safeguard of light, sweetness and reason is a 
collective enterprise. It is because there is no solidarity of 
human hearts that the world today is in such a chaotic state. 
Men think crookedly. They have split up the prismatic 
unity of life into an incoherent and meaningless multiplicity. 
There are the white, the brown, the yellow and the black 
races. As though this were not enough, there are now the 
“true Aryans.” What is the difference between man and 
man? If you prick them, they all bleed. Shakespeare has 
said all this beautifully in The Merchant of Venice, so I 
need not linger over it. I will only say that if the earth were 
treated as a unit and as a city, and rationally organised as 
such, the Kingdom of Heaven would be with us tomorrow. 
But this is no time for high dreams. I wish to speak now 
of realities. 

The British Empire is one such. We Indians have 
quarrels with Britain, but these are, if you will permit me to 
say so, family quarrels. In normal times we can be as bitter 
towards one another as you please (for it is good to let off 
steam occasionally); but in the hour of danger we must stand 
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united. Just now Britain is engaged in a war that has been 
imposed upon her. There are no two opinions about this 
She is simply doing her duty. The German “ becom‘ng” 
is beginning to swallow up the “being” of other nations 
and—Oh horror!—attempting to substitute itself for the 
“ Being of Beings, the Light of Lights, the Soul of all things” 
To let Germany go ahead with her diabolical programme 
would be not only self-destructive, but the end of a civilisa. 
tion, of a conception of life, of certain human values. This 
must never happen. It concerns us all. 

The British Dominions, having taken stock of the situa. 
tion, have declared against Germany. They are helping 
Britain as best they can. Are we to fall behind? I canng 
believe it. It would be national disgrace. For this war 
is sui generis. It is a struggle against the forces of evil. It 
is clear that you understand the great issues involved. You 
announced in the first instance that India must give uncon- 
ditional support to Britain. You trusted to your strongest 
emotion and you were right. Why, then, have you changed? 

I can well understand your difficulties. Some of your 
colleagues and collaborators have told you in effect: “We 
have been waiting for a conflict in Europe, and now that it 
has come, let us make the most of it. Let us strike a 
bargain with Britain. It is a question of now or never.” | 
understand this attitude, though I do not share it. It seems 
to me to be based on a complete misunderstanding of the 
British character and aims. They have not given us Home 
Rule, not because they do not want to, but because they 
honestly think that we are not proficient in the delicate an 
of self-government. You will admit that the charge is not 
altogether unfounded. As a people, we have shown litte 
aptitude for subordinating personal ambitions and interests 
to the general good. 

But, happily, things are beginning to change. Provincial 
Autonomy is already a lusty child. We have been tried, and 
not found wanting. Soon we shall be able to manage our 
affairs as well as any other people. When that time comes, 
Britain will not disappoint us. I am sure of this. Why? 
Because I have discussed the matter with representative 
Englishmen. We must not take into account the tirades of 
some diehards and jingoes. These may well be ignored. 
The point I am labouring to establish is this: that Britain 
will give us Dominion Status if and when we are ripe for 
it. Neither terrorism nor non-co-operation, nor bullying 
nor blackmail will have any effect upon her. It is for us 
to prove that we are able to govern ourselves. That, as I 
see it, is the crux of the matter. It is, then, absurd to try 
to strike a bargain with Britain just now. This is not only 
in bad taste but intrinsically unwise. 

Why unwise? 

Because everything that you or the other Congress leaders 
say will be examined under the microscope by the enemies 
of Britain and used to support their vile theses. 

Because these words, carefully rehearsed, will be turned 
against us some day. 

Because, if there is nothing in the texts that might usefully 
serve their purposes, they will torture the phrases, twist them 
so as to extract from them a sense that no one ever intended 
to give them. 

Hence the necessity of being very prudent. If there is to 
be any bargaining with Britain, let it be done without any 
fracas. Pandit Nehru is reported to have said a few days 
ago: “ If this is all that the Viceroy has to offer us, then there 
is nothing in common between Britain and us.” Brave 
words, but most unwise just now. There will be plenty of 
giggling in Goth. I know something of German and Russian 
methods of propaganda. They are terrible. They distil 
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ison even from honey and flowers. So let us be most 
circumspect. This is not the time to express our differences 
with Britain or to obstruct her in any way in India. 


There are other and deeper grounds for this. I will 
mention only two. First, because Germany has her eyes 
turned towards India. This is not a bobard, as the French 
would say. It is a fact. Hitler is pressing Stalin to descend 
upon India wa Afghanistan. The plan is not as mad as it 
sounds. True, it is fraught with difficulties, but, then, has 
not the Fiihrer declared that nothing is impossible for him? 
Anyway, unless we unite with Britain and co-operate with 
her in every way, we give the two Dictators to understand 
that we are a house divided against itself and hence open 
to bribery and loot. We Indians are in no position to defend 
ourselves against a first-class military Power. 

Secondly, the defeat of Eritain and France would be a 
calamity for the whole worid. It would mean the Rule of 


the Jungle. 


The “ Blonde Beast ” and his associate would 





By 





N July, 1933, the Council of the British Medical Associa- 
| tion appointed a Committee “to consider the existing 
arranzements for the treatment of fractures and other 
associaied injuries of the limbs and to make recommenda- 
tions for possible improvement thereof,” for there was a 
growing feeling among those who had studied the late 
results of the treatment of fractures that these injuries were 
not receiving the attention they deserved. They felt that 
by more careful organisation the results obtained could be 
very greatly improved and much time and money saved. 
Figures drawn from many sources revealed that suffering, 
disability, loss of time and money could be reduced if 
certain principles were applied. The Committee recom- 
mended that cases should be segregated so that they could 
be handled by a specially trained and experienced staff ; 
that there should be continuity of treatment, unity of 
control, and, in the later stages of recovery, the active 
co-operation of the patient in his own remedial exercises. 
To make possible this last suggestion it was recommended 
that one rehabilitation centre should be established in each 
industrial area. 

So urgent did the whole question of fractures appear 
that the Government appointed in February, 1936, a 
Committee under the chairmanship of Sir Malcolm 
Delevingne to investigate and report on what improvements 
or developments were desirable to give effect to the recom- 
mendations made by the British Medical Association. The 
Final Report of this Committee was published last Sep- 
tember. It expressed full agreement with the principles 
laid down by the B.M.A., and recommended that active 
measures should be taken to procure the establishment of 
efficient fracture services in all parts of the country. 

Since then, by voluntary effort, modern fracture clinics 
have been, or are being, built and equipped in several of 
the big industrial centres, among them London, Glasgow, 
Hull and Luton. Moreover in other districts great improve- 
ments have been brought about by this same private and 
personal method, and several young surgeons have been 
enabled through the generosity of one of the interested 
employers to spend some tme in Vienna studying the 
methods of Dr. Lorenz Béhler, whose fame in fracture 
treatment is world wide. Figures relating to treatment at 
such of these clinics as are already in working order (using 
the period of disability as the criterion) more than bear out 
the conclusions of the two committees to which reference 
has been made. 

The British Medical Association and the Departmental 
Committee in their respective reports were concerned with 
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stalk from continent to continent, devouring all before them. 
This would be worse than Hell. 

For every honest man, for every honest people, the choice 
is already made: the “ Blonde Beast” must be caged, if he 
cannot be tamed. It is everybody’s job. To shirk it is to 
show physical and moral cowardice of the worst type: 

India, the home of idealism, cannot remain passive or 
indifferent. It is a question of conscience. I, therefore, 
pray you to act. Put aside parochial interests. Tell India 
the great words: “What doth it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul.” She will under- 
stand. Her heart is in the right place. 

You will say, with your customary modesty, that you are 
a “back number.” This is not true. Your word carries 
immense weight in our country. Must you remain inactive 
while the soul of the world is at stake? No, no, no. It is 
not possible. 

Believe me, yours most sincerely, 
RANJEE G. SHAHANI. 






HYDE 





R. 








the ordinary everyday injuries in the streets, in factories and 
in the home. Now the country is at war and air-raids are 
likely to be made with consequent increase in the number 
of fracture cases to be treated. Dr. J. Trueta, late Director 
of the Department of Surgery at the General Hospital at 
Barcelona, points out that air-raid casualties are essentially 
different from front-line casualties, the former being pri- 
marily crushing injuries, damaging muscle and bone, the 
latter often being penetrating wounds, requiring different 
methods of treatment. If the lives of those injured 
in an air-raid are to be saved, the patients must be taken 
direct from the site of the explosion to the hospitals, with- 
out delay at first-aid posts, &c. Unless they are operated 
upon within two hours of the injury, the chances of survival 
are very materially lessened. 

Dr. Tudor Hart, who served with the Republican Army 
Medical Service in Spain, writes after intensive experience 
of this example of modern warfare: “The surgeon who 
desires success in accident work—and war service is, after 
all, only a special and horrible form of accident surgery— 
must learn early the fundamental lessons of the great 
orthopaedists, Robert Jones and Bohler. Since limbs are 
concerned in 70 per cent. of all war injuries, it is essential 
that the wartime gereral surgeon should have had personal 
experience in the modern treatment of injuries in peace- 
time.” 

Impressed by the importance of these conclusions, I have 
made some enquiries as to the type of organisatior established 
by the Government to deal with the large number of 
fractures that might be expected to occur in the very near 
future. (Figures already available of traffic casualties bear 
out this expectation.) I asked what provision was being made 
by the Ministry of Health for effective primary treatment, 
bearing in mind the principles to which reference has been 
made, and what arrangements for the rehabilitation of the 
injured. Some of the replies are disquieting. The admir- 
ably efficient clinic at the Albert Dock Hospital has been 
closed, for reasons of safety, which presumably are adequate, 
although according to Dr. Trueta shock in air-raid casualties 
is very severe, and immediate and highly-skilled treatment 
is essential to cut down the death rate and amputation rate. 
Thus operations were performed during the air-raids in 
Barcelona, and he and his colleagues testify to a surgical 
team’s ability to carry on in such conditions by the work 
which they performed during a hundred air-raids on that 
city over a period of thirty months. Experience showed 
that shock prevention and treatment were of paramount 
importance. 

In spite of the urgent recommendations of the two com- 
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mittees no organisation for the proper handling of the ortho- 
paedic problem is as yet envisaged by the powers that be, 
and so far as rehabilitation and re-education is concerned 
nothing at all appears to have been done. In Liverpool 
a magnificent building, capable of accommodating 150 beds, 
surrounded by many acres of land, is available and admirably 
suited for a rehabilitation centre, and all that is required 
to make this place an example to be followed ultimately in 
other parts of the country is a small grant from the Ministry 
of Health. It would certainly seem desirable that some beds 
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at any rate in this building should be earmarked for » 
habilitation treatment. 

Although it may be some time before such services ag} 
have indicated are required, and it is still possible to 
they never will be, there seems to be no reason why 
should not be organised at once. If the experience of thoy 
skilled in fracture treatment was not heeded in time g¢ 
peace, there is urgent reason why attention should be give, 
to their recommendations now that the country is facing th 
added risks of war. 


WIMSEY PAPERS—IX 


By DOROTHY L. 


SAYERS 


[Being extracts from the war-time letters and papers of the Wimsey family] 


Letters to the Ministry of Instruction and Morale (various 
dates). 
Dept. Public Opinion (Home); Sub-Dept. Propaganda 
(Enemy) ; Section Radio ; Sub-Section Hamburg. 
File Ref. MIM/QX¥945 /ak/722683 ; Cross-Ref. BBC /OL3/ 
zp/999334 (Copies to BBC). 

Room 569 (2) Duchess of Denver. 

Passed to you for information and comment please. 
(Sgd.) BEETLE OF OAKWOOD. 


Dear Sirs,—I welcome the suggestion to reply to the 
German propaganda from Hamburg. Anything for a change 
from the everlasting drone of cinema organs. 

Incidentally, why is the news-bulletin broadcast to the 
Empire on the short wave at 11.30 a.m. always so much 
fuller of interesting and detailed information than those on 
the Home Service? Are we considered mentally inferior to 
our cousins overseas? Or is this a class distinction in favour 
of plutocrats who can afford expensive wireless sets?—Yours 
faithfully, J. WETHERIDGE (Maj. Retd.), Bellona Club, W. 


Dear Lord Beetle,—Do try and stop this suggestion that 
the B.B.C. should broadcast an answer to Haw-Haw. It 
would merely encourage my husband to turn the man on, 
and the creature’s voice gets on my nerves, so monotonous 
and genteel, like a shop-walker. We need not, surely, add 
to the horrors of war!—Yours very sincerely, AMELIA 
TRUMPE-HARTE, Bridge House, Mayfair. 


Dear Sirs,—I see that Mr. Harold Nicolson is rousing up 
the House of Commons to make a good debating reply to the 
German propagandist they call Haw-Haw. I am a member 
of the Primrose League and do not agree with Mr. Nicolson’s 
political views, but I think this is an excellent idea and hope 
you will see that it is carried out. I have written to my M.P. 
and told him he is to support it or lose my vote. Is there 
anything further I can do in the matter? I am a church- 
warden, and run the Boy Scouts in this neighbourhood.— 
Yrs., &c., J. SMITH, Gt. Pagford. 


Dear Sirs,—I read in my paper that the B.B.C. have 
decided not to broadcast any reply to “ Lord Hee-Haw ” for 
fear of making the man too important. I say, if he’s 
important enough to have headlines in the papers he's 
important enough to be answered, and either the B.B.C. or 
the papers ought to have more sense. Why can’t you make 
up your minds one way or the other and get the whole thing 
straightened out? I enclose my card and remain,—Yours 
faithfully, PLAIN CITIZEN, East Croydon. 


Dear Sirs,—I see Mr. Harold Nicolson wants to run a 
series of replies to Haw-Haw. This is all very well and a 
fine idea, but for pity’s sake don’t make it one of your College 
Professors but somebody as understands what is a good 
debating speech. There is nothing like a good centroversy 
for Entertainment but it must be good Lively stuff. I am a 
working man myself and wireless is my hobby I have a set 
gets all the foreign stations. I think Haw-Haw is very 


dangerous for ignorant people and there’s plenty with poh 
wireless sets more ignorant than the working class by a lon 
chalk. If anybody was to make a good fighting speech in 
answer I would be pleased to listen into same but see it is 
good one. We have speakers in our W.E.A. Debating Circk 
could give these Professors and Govt. speakers five yards and 
a beating.—Yours faithfully, A. CARPENTER, Walbeach, 
Norfolk. 

Dear Sirs,—I am a social worker, and I find that a grea 
many of the people I come in contact with take the line that 
much of the German propaganda about social conditions 
here is true, and they point out that he gets it all out of the 
English papers. I always tell them that that is the gres 
difference between us and Germany—their papers are not 
allowed to say how bad their social conditions are, and 
cannot be quoted against them. I find they are impressed 
by this, and also by the revelations of the miserable condi- 
tions in the Russian Army as compared with the glowing 
accounts of the “‘ Workers’ Paradise ” in the Soviet controlled 
Press. I think that any reply to German propaganda would 
be most effective if done along these lines.—Yours faithfully, 
SYLVIA STANNIFORTH, Sheffield. 


My dear Lord Beetle,—With regard to the suggested 
broadcast in reply to “ Lord Haw-Haw,” I have noticed in the 
course of my researches that a great many people, while listen- 
ing-in to his remarks are instinctively moved to utter derisive 
ejaculations, such as: “ You dont say!” “ What about Old 
Gobbles?” “Have a nice cup of bramble-tea!” “ What's 
become of the ‘ Deutschland ’?” and so on, according to the 
subject he is discussing. This makes me think that it 
would be amusing, and afford relief to irritated feelings i 
a running commentary could be broadcast SIMUL- 
TANEOUSLY with his on the same wave-length, so as 
give the effect of a speaker being HECKLED at a public 
Meeting! The listeners could JOIN IN with shouts and 
cheers, and a GOOD TIME would be had by all. This 
to be immediately followed, of course, by a reasoned reply, 
in which the Germans could heckle too! This would, I 
am sure, appeal greatly to the SPORTING INSTINCTS 
of our people! But perhaps there is some technica 
difficulty!—Yours sincerely, ALEXANDRA KATHERINE 
CLIMPSON, Oxford Street, W. 

Dear Beetle,—What’s the good of complaining about the 
publicity given to Haw-Haw? Do you imagine anything 
is going to stop the British Public from taking cock-shies 
at an enemy alien? Last war the Stage and Press were 
full of Little Willie and the Kaiser’s moustache, and in the 
Boer War it was Oom Paul’s beard. Now that Hitler 
seems to have taken a back seat, they’ve got to make al 
Aunt Sally of some one. By all means answer the fellow 
and give the nation its money’s worth. Undignified be 
damned!—Yours ever, DENVER, Bredon Hall, Norfolk. 

Dear Lord Beetle,—Since our conversation during yout 
visit to Oxford last term, I have given some thought t0 
the question of Propaganda, and the current controversy 
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about the advisability, or otherwise, of issuing a public 
reply to the statements broadcast from Reichssender Ham- 
burg affords a convenient occasion for putting my (very 
tentative) conclusions on paper. 

Generally speaking, I am inclined to think that propa- 

defeats its own object, by arousing a spirit of 

opposition in the hearer, and thus suggesting to him counter- 
arguments to the propositions advanced. (I remember a 
very entertaining essay on this thesis written a good many 
years ago by Miss Rose Macaulay.) Thus, I always 
recommend the President of any Religious Society among 
my own students to encourage her members to read The 
Freethinker—an organ whose quaintly old-fashioned 
Victorian atmosphere I personally find most refreshing. 

This leads me to suppose that the most effective form 
of propaganda might very well be a reasoned reply to 
propaganda by an enemy speaker—the audience being 
caught in a receptive frame of mind occasioned by a recoil 
from the position suggested by his arguments. The reply 
should not be too lengthy (for fear of provoking a counter- 
recoil), and the tone should be brisk and humorous. Under 
these conditions, I can imagine that a broadcast on the 
lines sketched out by Mr. Nicolson might be very effective. 
—Believe me, yours sincerely, M. BARING (Warden), 
Shrewsbury College, Oxford. 

Dear Sirs,—Since the identity of the German broad- 
caster known as “ Haw-Haw” seems to be arousing some 
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public interest, may I offer a suggestion? His accent seems 
to me to resemble very closely (particularly in the vowel- 
sounds) that used by (a) an actor of insufficient breeding 
and experience when impersonating an English aristocrat, 
or (b) (more subtly) an experienced actor of good social 
standing impersonating a man of inferior breeding apeing 
the speech of the English aristocracy. It is, in fact, very 
like the accent I use myself in the character of the self-made 
“ Stanton” in Dangerous Corner, which I have played with 
marked success in the West-End and in the Provinces 
(photograph and press-cuttings enclosed, with stamped 
addressed envelope for return). If it is decided to broad- 
cast a reply to this propaganda, would you consider me for 
the part? By exaggerating the accent and thus showing 
up the German speaker in a ridiculous light a very good 
comedy entertainment might be provided. I should add 
that I have had several broadcasting engagements and can 
be trusted to give a good performance from a script at first 
reading. —Yours truly, ALAN FLOAT, Ground-Row Club, 
Soho. 

Covering Note to the Above File—HD/191—4/1/40 

Ref.MIM /OX¥945 /ak/72268 3. 

Spirit of the nation as shown by these letters seems quite 
excellent. Cannot see that there is any general demand 
for reply to German propaganda. Advise no action, (Sgd.) 


H. DENVER (Return to Ld. Beetle, Room 6). 






By G. A. ROWAN-ROBINSON 


ANY people are wondering at the present moment 

whether, in view of the introduction of conscription 
and the consequent impossibility in the future of obtaining 
a commission except through the ranks, the O.T.C. is still 
a necessary part of the nation’s defence forces. 

The original function of the O.T.C. was primarily to 
provide a reserve of potential officers for use in an emer- 
gency. But now that conscription has come, the O.T.C. is 
automatically deprived of its privileged position as a training- 
ground for future officers. Previously the possession of Cer- 
tificate A, obtained in the O.T.C., was a sufficient qualifica- 
tion for a commission in the T.A., T.A.R. of O., or S.R. 
That is no longer so. The holder of a Certificate A is 
entitled to no special privileges or promotion in the Militia. 
Officially all start equal, and promotion is awarded strictly 
on merit. 

It necessarily follows, however, that someone who has 
been in an O.T.C., and has obtained his Certificate A, has 
a considerable advantage at the start over those who have 
not even had the chance of holding a rifle before. When 
the time comes for selecting potential officers and N.C.O.s, 
the possession of a Certificate A is bound in practice to 
count for something. Thus, although conscription is theo- 
retically an essentially democratic measure, the vast majority 
of the officers of the future will continue, under the present 
system, to come from the class that has been able to afford 
a Public School education. That may possibly have certain 
advantages ; for until our whole social system is radically 
changed, these people will continue to be trained from child- 
hood to command and expect respect from others, and they 
are naturally more accustomed to assuming positions of 
responsibility than those who have been all their lives in 
subordinate positions. 

This situation, however, is democratically unsound ; and 
there would seem to be two possible remedies. The first 
would be to abolish the O.T.C. altogether, and thus allow 
everyone to start their training in the Militia genuinely 
€qual. But this would be an immense pity from many 
points of view. It would entail a very large scrapping of 
€quipment, personnel and buildings, which could not all be 





suitably diverted into other channels. More important still, 
it would deprive a large number of boys of what is, when 
all is considered, undoubtedly a valuable training. Higher 
points of tactics and technical details of weapon-training 
may be lost upon the boys or quickly forgotten, but there is 
one thing they acquire, and that is the self-assurance to 
come out in front of a squad and take charge of it and make 
it do what they want. That is something that sounds 
remarkably easy. It may be, if one is trained to it at an 
early age. But it is by no means so easy if one tries to do it 
for the first time at the age of twenty. 

The alternative lies in the enlargement of the Cadet 
movement. A large number of the smaller secondary 
schools possess Cadet Corps. These at present receive but 
little financial aid or encouragement from the Government. 
If the number of these Cadet Corps were increased to 
include all secondary schools, and encouragement were given 
to the formation of more non-school Cadet Corps, and their 
status and their grants raised to the level of those of the 
O.T.C.s, this would have the effect of putting the best of 
the non-Public School class on an equal footing with the 
boys in O.T.C.s, and thus giving them a fair chance of 
competing with the latter for promotion in the Militia. 

If this were done, it might be possible to arrange that 
those who did this pre-military training in O.T.C.s or Cadet 
Corps should be exempted from the first two months of their 
Militia training, or better still, that they should be pro- 
moted more quickly in the Militia and put on to special 
N.C.O. courses. For at the moment the ex-cadet militiaman 
finds himself wasting a lot of time doing things he has done 
many time before, and this is apt to damp any enthusiasm 
he may have had for the task. 

Assuming, then, that the solution is to unite the O.T.C. 
with an enlarged Cadet Movement, it remains to consider 
whether its training syllabus should be the same as that 
of the O.T.C. in its existing form, or whether it should not 
be adapted in some way to suit the new conditions. For 
down to the introduction of conscription the function of the 
O.T.C. was to provide the boys with almost the only military 
training they received before obtaining a commission in the 
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T.A. Thus its syllabus had to cover a lot of ground in a 
comparatively short time ; and the training was often, quite 
naturally, of the sketchiest. Now the envisaged Cadet Corps 
will be training boys who are afterwards to receive six 
months’ concentrated training in the Militia before they are 
even within sight of becoming officers. The difference is 
considerable. Whereas formerly the training was definitely 
a military one, now it should be regarded much more as 
a pre-military one. The O.T.C.s and Cadet Corps are in 
fact in many ways parallel to the Hitler Jugend in Germany, 
and their training programme should therefore be recon- 
sidered in this light. 

In the German view the infantryman is still the man who 
is going to win the war. But a German infantry regiment 
of today is not just a collection of robots advancing relent- 
lessly in line or solid phalanx, but a number of individuals 
each acting independently, or in little groups of twos or 
threes filtering their way through the enemy’s lines or shel- 
tering in shell-holes. The men are often simply told their 
objective and are left to devise for themselves the ways and 
means of attaining it. The infantryman of today must, 
therefore, be a kind of super-sniper-scout and his training 
must for that reason be built up largely on a basis of scout- 
craft. The German General Staff declared emphatically 
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that it did not want the Hitler Jugend to carry rifles » 
parade or be given any technical military training whateye, 
If the boys were to acquire a smattering of military tactig 
or weapon-training in the Hitler Jugend, it would iNevitably 
be so slight and unsound that they would either have fg. 
gotten it or would have to unlearn it as soon as they entere 
the Army. All that the Army demands is that the boys fy 
instilled with the spirit of the soldier, the spirit of adyep. 
ture. They must learn to fire a rifle, to march smartly, ang 
to observe the strictest discipline in everything they do ; by 
apart from that their training must resemble as much yg 
possible that of a Boy Scout. War games (without weapons), 
finding one’s way about the country by day and by nigh, 
stalking, making quick decisions, hardening the body, and x 
much camp life as possible—those are the things they muy 
learn. 

Might it not be possible to introduce a lot of this int 
cadet training without radically changing the organisation 
as it stands at present? It is the spirit of the scou, 
smartened, efficient and disciplined, rather than that of th 
semi-trained amateur soldier, that is wanted in Cadet Com; 
today. It might even eventually prove possible and desirabk 
to unite the scouts and the cadets in one huge youth move. 
ment. 





WAR AIMS—FROM THE MAGINOT LINE 


[We have been permitted to print, as representing a 


French standpoint, of which it is essential to take full 


account, the following translation of the greater part of a private letter written by a distinguished French 
diplomat now serving in the Maginot Line} 


I FIND it infinitely difficult to decide what our war aims 
should be, as Mr. Attlee and the writers of letters on 
the last page of The Manchester Guardian insist that one 
should do. A Frenchman’s mind, you know, works in a rather 
different way. We are all certain that we shall win this 
war, but we are all equally certain that it will take a lot of 
winning, and that it is quite impossible at the present 
moment to form any conception of what Europe will be like 
at the end of the conflict. The new aspect of Russo-German 
relations modifies the whole picture profoundly. Who 
knows whether we shall not within a few months see 
Italy, Spain and Hungary morally on our side, whereas 
logically we ought to reckon them among our adver- 
Saries ? 

In such conditions is it not academic to try to specify the 
aims of victory, and would it not be far better to concentrate 
simply and solely on the conduct of the war, which quite 
certainly has plenty of surprises in store for us in the 
realms both of strategy and of diplomacy? The treatment 
to be given Germany will not depend only on morality and 
right, as the ideologues would wish it to do, but also on 
what the state of Germany may be, whether Bolshevist or 
bourgeois, at the time when peace comes. The experience 
of the past, moreover, must have its part to play. So far, 
unfortunately, I have only succeeded in drawing negative 
conclusions from this experience. Can there be any hope 
that suddenly in the year 194- reason will reign over the 
world and the golden age signal its advent? We have 
the memories of the last war to recall us to realities. Will 
the tens of millions of embittered National-Socialists and 
barbarously persecuted Poles and Czechs and bombarded 
Finns (to say nothing of victims still to come) be prepared 
suddenly to unite in a common ideal of fraternity and 
peace? You would need to be a Tolstoi or a Lansbury to 
believe that—and that is sufficient to dispose of cruel follies 
like the Federal Union. 

What then is my conclusion? I examine my memories 
of Germany in the triple light of my service with the army 
of the Rhine, my diplomatic work at Berlin and the Hitler 
experiment, and all they lead me to are certain questions. 
God knows how strongly I supported the Locarno policy 


and rapprochement with Germany, and I continue to regret, 
for the peace of my conscience, that that experiment was 
not carried further. But can I honestly believe today tha 
it offered any chance of real success? It is all too clear tha 
Nazism, though repugnant in almost every feature to ow 
views, satisfies certain permanent traits and needs of the 
German mentality, that it is not an historical accident and 
that its doctrines serve as shelter to the same ambitions and 
desires that we have already seen exemplified in Frederick 
the Great or Kaiser Wilhelm. Would not to trust the Germany 
that emerges from the defeat of the Third Reich be to dis 
count German psychology utterly and criminally? And are th 
fanatical little bourgeois who acclaim Hitler today capable of 
understanding anything but the most brutal repression? 
Are we to respect this time, as in 1918, the unity d 
Germany which has apparently revealed itself as a magnetic 
centre for all the Germanic tribes scattered over th 
Continent? Does not, on the contrary, the antagonism 
between North and South, between Catholic and Protestant, 
which has been put to service in the interests of Hitler's 
persecutions, offer a possible field of action in this domain? 
Or, on the other hand, shall we not by taking precautions 
which seem to all of us so legitimate be simply sowing th 
seed of future revanches ? 


These questions must be answered if Europe is to become 
habitable once more, but the problem will certainly g0 
beyond the purely Germanic field in its present_limits. It 
reduces itself in fact to the question presented to Europe 
about 1715 and about 1815, when first Churchill and thea 
Wellington had to put the same question to themselves it 
regard to a militaristic nation. It was not enough for the 
French to suffer a single reverse to end the menace they 
presented to the peace of Europe. Blenheim was not enough; 
there had in due course to be Waterloo. Is it illegitimate 
to hope that Germany, which attained power so recently, 
will one day attain maturity under the repeated blows d 
fate ? We shall not be able to be sure of that, but could 
the English of 1820 have believed in a France definitely 
pacified, or the comrades of Joan of Arc that we should one 
day know some other hereditary enemy than the English ? 
History inculcates both scepticism and hope—which means 
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that we have to find a way of driving into the German 
consciousness the conviction that the domination of the 
world is an insensate dream without this revelation merely 
jnstigating some new destructive efforts. 

| have so far arrived at only two conclusions. The first 
js that we should be making the most profound mistake in 
agreeing to enter into friendly negotiations with the heads 
of the Reichswehr if they break away from Hitler and the 
Nazi Party. At the present moment, now that the conflict 
has been actually joined, the danger is no longer from the 
Nazis. I might almost say, the very opposite. It is the Nazis 
who are horrifying the world and who assure us in the 
moral domain today and perhaps in the material domain 
tomorrow both support and allies. But the army represents 
a quite different but unquestionably grave danger. It 1s 
the army which puts into the hands of the masters of 
Germany, whoever they may be, the most formidable war 
instrument in the world, and that with characteristic 
unscrupulousness. The former Chancellor Briining once 
spoke to me of General von Brauchitsch, describing him as 
a “great Christian.” It was these great Christians of the 
General Staff who in August urged Hitler to delay no 
longer in attacking Poland without warning. It is they 
who today veto or postpone an attack on Holland and 
Belgium simply for reasons of tactical convenience, for no 
moral scruples would check them any more than they 
would check the German Admiralty from even more 
damnable instruments than magnetic mines—if there are 
any more damnable. [It is no use to say that all pro- 
fessional soldiers are alike. You know as well as I do that 
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Gamelin and Gort are utterly incapable of, for example, 
planning the invasion of Switzerland in cold blood. No, 
make no mistake about it, the real danger is the Reichswehr. 
To make peace without the destruction, the capitulation or 
the disintegration of the German army under the guise of 
suppressing Hitler would be to sanction a return of William 
II and Ludendorff. I am convinced that men like Winston, 
Vansittart and Sinclair see this perfectly clearly, and that in 
their eyes certain contacts (like that of which the Venloo 
affair was the unhappy climax) aim primarily at sowing 
division among the Germans. But that is a game which 
demands diabolical subtlety, and I am always afraid that 
certain of our negotiators may let themselves be fooled. 

My second conclusion is that military victory must assume 
a form calculated to impress the German mind. In other 
words we must not be content this time with showing our- 
selves at Cologne or Wiesbaden. The conquered must see 
our armies, for however brief a stay, without any appearance 
of oppression, and at Berlin and Hamburg, at Breslau and 
Munich. Without that we shall soon have a new legend of 
the stab in the back and a new Hitler to exploit it with all 
the astuteness of Mrs. Baker Eddy. 

Beyond that I see no light. I believe our chief business 
is with the disease, without spending too much time yet 
over the convalescence or the relapses which may follow. 
In that I am perhaps pursuing the habits of mind of my 
compatriots. We think little about peace here, and we 
never speak of war, but we know in every fibre of our being 
that there will be no security for Europe as long as the 
present military, naval and air force of Germany survives. 


REASSURANCE 


By FRANK 


HE was a few paces ahead of me as we made for the 

Air Raid Shelter—a thin-faced middle aged woman in a 
shabby blue raincoat. She clutched a shopping bag and a 
crowded paper carrier. An old black fur harassed her narrow 
shoulder, and an ambiguous feather trembled in her 
eminently unsuitable brown hat. 

If I have to use a shelter I prefer to stay near the entrance: 
the dark labyrinthine passages beyond filled me, in spite of 
common sense, with a faint apprehension. I like to feel that 
[am near the open air, if I am not actually in it. 

But she looked so pathetic, so overwhelmingly in need 
of reassurance, that I followed her to the end of the main 
passage and round the corner into the little bay at the far 
end. It was silent here ; silent, cold, and ghostly in the light 
of the lamps a helmeted warden was hanging up for us. 
Either the sirens had died down, or we were too far away 
from the entrance to hear them. Or perhaps the entrance had 
been closed now. 

Apart from a man in overalls with a bag of tools slung 
over his shoulder—a plumber apparently—who leaned 
against the wall twenty or thirty feet away, we were alone 
just here ; though the uncanny echo of voices from the main 
corridor showed there were plenty of people in there. There 
was a laugh, too, which reverberated in the tunnels. Some 
people appear to have no nerves at all. 

I glanced at the woman by my side, and her face looked 
ghastly. How much of it was due to the lamps above us I 
couldn’t tell ; but she certainly looked ghastly. 

“Well,” I said, cheerfully. “ Another false alarm, I sup- 
pose.” My voice sounded so loud, so uncompromisingly 
complacent in this confined place, that I hurriedly dropped 
it to a lower key. “There’s one thing about these false 
alarms: we'll be so used to taking shelter when the real 
thing happens that it won’t worry us a bit!” I laughed, with 
an ease and conviction which surprised me. There is 
noihing like taking other people’s apprehensions on your 
Shoulders for making vou forget your own. 


tOT 


TILSLEY 


The woman coughed, faintly, and searched in a bag for a 
handkerchief. “I hope you're right,” she said, in a voice 
I could hardly hear. 

“Of course I’m right!” I said, heartily. “ Most of the 
effect of air raids on the nerves of civilians is the way in 
which it breaks up their old habits. Having to carry gas- 
masks about, dive for shelters, and so on, unsettles you until 
you become used to it. And if you become used to it before 
the bombs begin to fall, the battle-is half won.” 

“Oh,” she said. It crossed my mind that I might have 
done better to talk about something completely different, 
for she seemed to be a very timid person indeed—suppose 
she fainted! Or became hysterical! 

But, of course, she wouldn’t. People never do. 

“Certainly,” I said. “Yes. As a matter of fact the 
actual power of bombs is greatly exaggerated. It’s a fact, 
though I know its hard to credit until you go into it, that 
high explosive causes no more losses, proportionate to the 
people involved, than does any other form of warfare. In 
modern battle roughly the same proportion of peopie are 
killed and injured now as were killed and injured in the days 
when men fought with bows and arrows. Odd, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” she said, and then cleared her throat to enable her 
to speak a little more loudly. “ Yes,” she repeated. 

“Yes,” I said. “It’s the noise and violence which makes 
us think otherwise. And the much greater scale, of course. 
Air-raids are far more noise than anything else. You want 
to remember that—you’ll find it jolly reassuring, I can tell 
you.” 

“Will I?” She coughed again. 
war, I suppose?” 

“No,” I said, a little shortly, “I was too young.” 

“Oh. You seemed to know such a lot about it. I suppose 
you were in the air raids? ” 

“I was not,” I said, rather tartly, for there seemed to 
be a slightly disparaging note in her voice. “How many 
were you in?” I asked her, brusquely. 


“You were in the lias: 
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“Oh . .. about fifty I suppose. It never occurred to 
me to count.” 
“You! ... oh!” I said. I looked at her closely. There 


was still the same troubled air about her, the same ghastly 
pallor on her face. It must be the lamps. 

“Oddly enough,” she said, giving still another cough, 
so that her voice became clearer still, and more confident, 
“the first one was the worst. I'll never forget that first 
air raid. It was the Zepps, of course. We lived near Epping 
Forest, then, at the beginning of the war, and we had a 
house with a cellar.” She laughed, curtly, reminiscently. 

“I wakened up, thinking I heard a bang. It was a full 
moon, that night, and the first thing I saw in the moonlit 
room—it was light as day almost—was my husband, stand- 
ing at the window. ‘Kate!’ he shouted. ‘ Here—quick! 
It’s a Zeppelin! ’ 

“TI was out of bed in a second, and standing by his side 
at the window, and there it was, like a silver cigar high in 
the clear night sky. Although it was so high we could 
hear the throbbing of its engines distinctly. 

“*Tt’s coming our way,’ said Bill—my husband—and the 
words were hardly out of his mouth when there was a 
tremendous flash and a completely deafening explosion. We 
ducked, instinctively, our fingers in our ears. I could see 
that my husband was shouting something, but even when 
I took my fingers away I couldn’t hear what he said—the 
explosion had almost deafened me. 

“ But I understood what he meant, all right. We grabbed 
blankets off the bed, and ran‘and stumbled downstairs as 
fast as we could, and we didn’t stop until we were safely 
in the cellar. 

“ After about five minutes, when we'd wrapped ourselves 
round with blankets and got our breath back, my husband 
lit a candle which we always kept handy for when we were 
getting the coals up, and we stood together against what we 
reckoned was the safest wall, standing up, our backs to it, 
talking to each other, quietly, exactly as you and I are 
doing, here, now.” 

She paused and gave another reminiscent humourless 
little laugh. My wrists began to ache and I found that for 
some reason I’d been pressing them very hard, against the 
cold rough concrete wall against which we leaned. “ Yes? ” 
I said, and the word came out with such difficulty that I 
had to cough and clear my throat. “Yes?” I repeated, 
“ What happened then?” 

“We were hit,” said the woman, simply. “I don’t mean 
us—TI mean the house. The row, rather. You can’t describe 
the sound of a direct hit. It’s so loud it doesn’t seem to be 
sound at all. All I was conscious of was being flung through 
the air and flung on the coals. Then there was the realisa- 
tion that we'd been hit, the wonder whether we were both 
all there. There was a faint trickle of blood down my lips. 
It turned out I'd bit my tongue. ‘Bill! ’ I whispered into 
the incredible silence, ‘ Bill! ’ 

“ My husband’s voice came to me almost at once. ‘ Kate !’ 
he said, ‘I’m all right. Not hurt anywhere. Are .. . are 
you?’ 

“*Tm all right, I said, ‘but I wouldn’t mind a light. 
D’you think you can find that candle?’ ‘ There’s no need,’ 
he said, ‘I spotted my old cycle lamp on the shelf and I 
know there’s some oil in it. I’m trying to get it, now. I’ve 
got it. And the matches are still in my hand... Sol 
waited, in the dark, for him to make a light. 

“You've no idea how dark it can be, down a cellar, 
without a light. Imagine what it would be like if we were 
hit, now, and all these lamps were smashed. The blackness 
of everything. You can feel it. You can taste it. You...” 

“I can imagine it,” I said, blowing my nose. “ What 
happened then? ” 

“He lit the lamp, at last—it seemed tremendous, the 
light it gave, after that darkness. And then we looked round. 
The cellar was half full of debris—we'd guessed that, because 
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of the powdered mortar still flying about and getting in oy, 
mouths and up our nostrils. And then we saw what ha 
happened. The cellar door was completely blocked up. 

“ You never saw anything like it. It wasn’t simply block 
up with fallen debris. It seem to be walled up—all 
bricks even and in place, and still mortared. We crept up 
the steps and examined it. 

“*Good Lord!’” said my husband at last. “I kno, 
what’s happened. The house has been telescoped! This 
is the scullery wall, pushed against the door! See, this 
part is the boiler—here’s the grate. We'll never get oy 
here—its solid brick.’ He tapped it, first with his knuckle 
then with a brick. 

“* What about the window? 
there?” I said. 

“He shook his head. ‘ Why d’you think there was no light 
coming into the cellar, with a full moon? It’s filled up 
Still, we'll try and push it away—there’s an old curtaip 
rod in the corner, there... .’ And as he was speaking 
the light went out. The oil had gone. Furthermore, hed 
lost the matches and search as we might we couldn't find 
them. The only thing we could do was to sit there how 
after hour, in the pitch darkness, banging with the curtain 
rod, and shouting, to try to attract attention. D’you know 
what time it was before we were dug out of that cellar?” 

“T’ve no idea,” I said. 

“ Seven o'clock the next evening! We had been in tha 
cellar, without a light, for the better part of nineteen hour. 
Nineteen hours! . . .” 

I wondered what it would be like down here without a 
light for nineteen hours, and swallowed. I looked at my 
watch. Fifteen minutes had gone—only fifteen minutes 
I strained my ears, hoping against hope to hear the “ All 
Clear,” but everything was silent. Everything was most 
strangely silent. There was no sound whatever from the 
central corridor, where all the people had been congregated. 
Just silence ... And a terrific crash. 

I had been leaning against the concrete wall, but the crash 
brought me upright and taut. I felt the woman’s hand 
restrainingly on my arm. “ It’s only that bag of tools, there, 
that workman has dropped... .” I could see now he was 
stooping down, picking them up. Several people had 
appeared, attracted by the noise. 

“Of course,” I said, “ Yes. It. 
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me. 
“Naturally it did,” she said, sympathetically, “I don't 
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know what he wanted to carry them for, like that. Why 
couldn’t he have put them on the ground? You're... ¢ 
. Sure you're all right?” she asked me solicitously. 


THE BLIND TRAMP 


Her darkness fell, before her day was done ; 

But now, profounder light’s illiterate cloud 

She needs no eyes ; she learns to follow alone 
The drifting seed whose random flower is dead. 


A footsore wanderer wearing the first snow, 
This woman, like the Year that sometimes sinned, 
Was never entire with innocence till now ; 

Her griefs forgiven beneath the seamless ground. 


Here swelled the oatfield’s water-silver sail 

Where now the granite winds grind out her fate ; 
The whitening Truth knows neither Spring nor Fall: 
Only the mind’s vision immaculate. 


She loves ro landmark now, no singular tree, 
And keeps no tryst wiih memory, none with hope. 
Some covet life to lose it ; some agree 

With Christ at last, like dew the sun draws up. 


Lit1AN Bowes LYON. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


1940 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OME weeks ago I made an incidental reference in these 

columns to the ease with which the conception of 
Federal Union has captured the hearts of the British and 
American peoples. I immediately received letters accusing 
me of snarling at a noble idea. It would seem that the 
Federal Unionists have already developed that excited sensi- 
bility which one associates with converts to a new religion, 
and that they hold that he who is not with them is against 
them. I am certainly not against them. I hope and believe 
that some pooling of political and economic sovereignty will 
be one of the few good things which will come out of this 
distressing war. I am not more against them than the British 
Medical Association is “against” a new cure for cancer. 
I share their aims. It is merely that I distrust panaceas, 
believing that there can exist no single or universal remedy 
for the varied evils of humanity, and knowing that the 
panacea habit produces flocculence of thought. Is it not, 
for instance, distressing to recall how many useful minds 
were deflected from reality, how much vital democratic time 
was wasted, by a refusal to regard the League of Nations 
as a duty rather than a pleasure? I hope that the same mis- 
take will not be made again, and that the Federal Unionists 
will not allow their flock to imagine that they have discovered 
a solution when in fact they have done no more than 
propound a most important riddle. 


* * * * 


Their purpose, if I understand it aright, is to create a New 
World Order in which there will be less poverty and no war. 
That is a purpose which we all acclaim. From the economic 
point of view they hope to establish Free Trade among the 
nations, or, as they would prefer to say, to devise some 
system for the collectivisation of resources, production and 
distribution. I fully agree that if we are to pass without 
riot from a war-economy into a peace-economy, we must 
attempt the impossible. In considering, for instance, the 
ways and means by which the people of the United States, 
in Congress assembled, can be persuaded fundamentally to 
lower their present tariffs, the Federal Unionists will be 
doing valuable research work. There are other problems, 
such as oil, wool and cotton, which might also engage their 
attention. But I know that political economy is a dry and 
undemocratic subject; I therefore pass to the political aspects 
of Federal Union. It is contended that if a sufficient number 
of Nation States surrender a proportion of their national 
sovereignty to a Central Federal authority, then war will be 
abolished as a means of settling international disputes. 1 
quite agree that war will become less probable as between 
members of the Federation. But what I do not understand 
is how war will be rendered less probable between one 
Federation and coalitions of outside States or other Federa- 
tions. This difficulty is one which the Federal Unionists 
are apt to evade. 

+ * * * 


It seems to me that they are too readily impressed by 
analogies which, if not false, are certainly incomplete. The 
Heptarchy, which is often trotted out as Exhibit No. 1, leaves 
me cold. I admit that there was a time when the citizens of 
Pisa (“ Ahi Pisa !—vituperio delle genti!”) were regarded 
with loathing by the citizens of Florence, and that this inter- 
urban pugnacity was subsequently fused into the wider im- 
perialism which seized Tripoli, the Dodecanese, Abyssinia, 
and Albania. I cannot help reflecting, when reminded of 
the Thirteen Colonies, that before the United States achieved 
true federation it was found necessary to wage an atrocious 
civil war. Nor can I resist the impression that many Federal 
Unionists are presupposing a capacity for human co-opera- 
tion which, if it existed, would make all federal machinery 
unnecessary. And I dread lest, in preparing for universal 


peace, they are, in fact, preparing for bigger and better 
wars. Even so wise and informed an advocate as Sir John 
Fischer Williams admits that the Union would “ take shape 
and rank as a permanent and powerful State.” But what, 
in that event, would be its relations with other permanent 
and powerful States acting in combination? Is it Sir John’s 
contention that the Federal Union would possess such over- 
whelming power that no other State, or coalition of States, 
would dare attack it? And if this be his contention, then 
would not “ Federal Union,” or “ The United Nations” or 
the “U.S.E.” be merely the perpetuation of old armed 
alliances and coalitions in a better organised, and therefore 
far more provocative, form? 


+ * * * 


Let us suppose (and it is a tremendous assumption) that 
the fifteen countries so glibly enumerated by Mr. Clarence 
Streit were ‘really prepared to surrender to a Federal 
Authority the decisions of peace and war ; that they were 
willing to pool their policies and their armaments ; that the 
United States would enter into this seemingly endless entan- 
glement ; and that the Oslo Powers, and possibly also a 
Danubian Federation, adhered—then is it canceivable that 
countries such as Germany and Russia and Japan (who 
would not it seems be included in Mr. Streit’s list of “ civi- 
lised ” or “ democratic ” countries) would wait in calm while 
this gigantic Federation armed and organised itself into a 
single all-powerful State? It is all very well to explain 
that the Federation would always remain open to other 
countries provided that they proved to Mr. Streit’s satisfac- 
tion that they had now become “ democratic ” or “ civilised.” 
Supposing that the interpretation placed upon the word 
“ civilisation ” in Sevenoaks, Kent, or Lenox, Massachusetts, 
were not accepted as a correct or up-to-date interpretation by 
one of the outsider States. Is the Union to impose its own 
interpretation by force of arms? And if not, then will not 
the Union be permanently upon an armed defensive against 
those countries who will claim that “ The United Nations ” 
are nothing more than a peculiarly unctuous synonym for 
encirclement? 

. 7 * * 


In the thoughtless little book which Mr. W. B. Curry 
contributed on this subject to the Penguin Series, many 
most relevant questions are dismissed as “mere matters of 
detail ” or “ doctrinaire.” I feel that it would be of advantage 
if the Federal Unionists were to pay a little more attention 
to details, since details may constitute the submerged reefs 
upon which their fine ship may founder. It would be an 
excellent thing, as I have suggested above, if the more acute 
and experienced minds who are examining Federal Union 
were to approach the problem a little more inductively and 
a little less deductively. It would be interesting, for instance, 
were some research worker in the fold to take a single 
commodity, such as copper, and to trace how such a com- 
modity, and its consumers, would fare under either an 
Atlantic or a European Federation. It would be valuable 
also if greater attention were given to the problem of seces- 
sion. I see that in the official organ of the Union Mr. Patrick 
Ransome boldly announces that no right to secession can 
be allowed. Once a nation has taken its vows it remains 
bound for ever. I should wish to see this problem examined 
in connexion with a regional difficulty, such as Danish agri- 
culture or the immigration laws of Australia. What happens 
if Denmark or Australia refuses to obey the Federal 
Authority? By using such detailed and inductive methods 
of argument, the Federal Unionists would dispel many 
doubts and fortify further loyalties. And they should 
remember always that it was not cynicism which killed the 
League of Nations: it was optimism. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


** The Golden Cuckoo.” By Denis Johnston. 
——** All Clear.’’ At the Queen’s. 

The Golden Cuckoo is a curious play—at times seeming as 
improvised as a charade—which has both its moments of in- 
spiration and passages which fall almost completely flat. 
Though as a whole it is some distance from being a success, 
it nevertheless possesses an interest which the average comedy 
does not, because one never knows what pleasant eccentricity 
is just round the corner, nor into what odd sequel the pursuit 
of some apparently sober idea may lead. Its plot revolves round 
an old gentleman named Dotheright, who makes his living by 
writing obituary notices, is refused a small sum by the paper for 
which he works because the death of one of his subjects, though 
reported in its own columns, is found not to have occurred, 
and revenges himself upon an unjust society by occupying a 
suburban post-office and declaring himself President of a new 
Republic; deserted in the moment of rebellion by his followers 
—all of whom have become involved only by accident in his 
cause—he is apprehended by the Law and, though he would 
like to receive the dignity of imprisonment, handed over to an 
asylum. Some of Mr. Dotheright’s mercurial and feckless 
temper has been adopted by Mr. Johnston. He pursues ideas 
or drops them summarily as he pleases, has his whimsical and 
rhetorical moments as well as his comic moods, and changes 
abruptly and without explanation from farce to philosophy as 
the spirit takes him. The result is a play of unlimited vitality 
which has many witty and effective scenes, but possesses too 
little coherence as a whole. The performance reproduced the 
merits and defects of the play. Mr. Frank Pettingell’s Mr. 
Dotheright was in itself extremely good, as were the perform- 
ances of Miss Betty Chancellor, Mr. Edward Rigby, Mr. 
Edward Lexy and (in a tantalisingly small part) Miss Maire 
O’Neill, but Mr. Hugh Hunt’s production had not the firm- 
ness to give them a general sense of direction. 

‘In theory All Clear should be one of the best productions of 
its kind for years: its cast is headed by Beatrice Lillie, Bobby 
Howes, and Fred Emney, the list of those responsible for its 
composition glitters with distinguished names, Noel Coward 
and George Kaufman among them. In fact it is thoroughly 
mediocre. Few of the sketches are really good (one of Mr. 
Coward’s, about cats, is about the worst of all), the music is 
undistinguished, Mrs. Calthrop’s décor is not up to her usual 
standard, and, for those whom it may concern, the chorus is 
unusually small. It is left to Miss Lillie to form a rescue- 
party almost unaided—though Mr. Emney is funny whenever 
his material permits him to be. One of Miss Lillie’s sketches 
(accompanied by Mr. Bobbie Howes, whose appearances are 
not otherwise felicitous), introducing two smart choirboys 
evacuated from Mayfair to the country, was about as good 
as a revue sketch could possibly be, and she made three other 
triumphant appearances. Apart from Mr. Emney, Mr. Robert 
Eddison, who crept shyly into the programme once or twice, 
was the only person to give her much assistance. Between 
them they just about make up for the tedium of the rest. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


At the Duchess. 


THE CINEMA 


** The Real Glory.’’ At the Odeon.——‘* Twenty-One Days.” 


At the Plaza. 

THIS, we are tempted to exclaim at The Real Glory, forgetting 
for awhile men like Duvivier, who have brought a mature 
intelligence to the film, is what cinema should be: a simple 
story of adventure and sudden death, and will they arrive 
in time? Every value which exists in a boy’s story has been 
put cunningly into this film—self-sacrifice, misunderstanding, 
heroism, and if it were not for the intrusion of a couple of 
females about a third of the way through, it could hardly be 
improved. It is directed by Henry Hathaway, who made 
Bengal Lancer, and the star is Gary Cooper, with David Niven 
and others sparkling in the background. I can’t remember 
the women’s names—one of them had a sweet and pallid charm 
which reminded me of Heather Angel: I, too, much re- 
sented their presence, dressed up in spotless Sargent dresses, 
in this dangerous outpost of the Philippines. 


The American army has withdrawn, leaving a few whip 
Officers to train the native levies, and make them fit to figh 
for their own independence. “In twenty-four hours,” th 
senior officer protests, “we shall be screaming for help? 
because the Moros are up under their pirate leader, and ap 
only waiting for the Americans to withdraw before they bum, 
kill, rape and enslave the frightened Philippinos. The lag 
boats leave, watched by the despairing natives, and the Catholic 
priest greets the retiring commander: “ We who are about to 
die salute you.” The isolation of the almost defenceless town 
of Mysang is admirably conveyed. The pirates’ aim is to pro. 
voke the ill-trained troops into the jungle after them, and s% 
they send assassins to cut down the American officers one after 
another. The most exciting action shots I have seen fora 
long while on the screen are of the first assassination: the 
huge half-naked shaven swordsman levering himself up on to 
the jetty, the townspeople fleeing at the sight of a Moro face, 
and then his controlled fanatic charge across the deserted quay 
right to his mark unstopped by bullets. It isn’t necessary to 
give away any more of the story—the ambush and the 
cholera epidemic, the diverted river, and the last great scene 
of the assault against a weakened garrison, the pirates cata- 
pulted from trees into the fort, while help comes rushing down 
the dynamited river on rafts. Mr. Cooper as the military 
doctor, who arrives with a present of orchids and a colonel’s 
gallstone for his friends, has never acted better. Sometimes 
his lean photogenic face seems to leave everything to the 
lens, but there is no question here of his not acting. Watch 
him inoculate the girl against cholera—the casual jab of the 
needle, and the dressing slapped on while he talks, as though 
a thousand arms had taught him where to stab and he doesn’t 
have to think any more. 

Perhaps I may be forgiven for noticing a picture in which I 
had some hand, for I have no good word to say of it. The 
brilliant acting of Mr. Hay Petrie as a decayed and outcast 
curate cannot conquer the overpowering flavour of cooked 
ham. Galsworthy’s story, The First and the Last, was peculiarly 
unsuited for film adaptation, as its whole point lay in a double 
suicide (forbidden by the censor), a burned confession, and an 
innocent man’s conviction for murder (forbidden by the great 
public). For the rather dubious merits of the original the 
adaptors have substituted incredible coincidences and banal 
situations. Slow, wordy, unbearably sentimental, the picture 
reels awkwardly towards the only suicide the censorship allowed 
—and that, I find with some astonishment, has been cut out. 
I wish I could tell the extraordinary story that lies behind 
this shelved and resurrected picture, a story involving a theme 
song, and a bottle of whisky, and camels in Wales. . . . Mean- 
while, let one guilty man, at any rate, stand in the 
dock, swearing never, never to do it again... . 

Readers of the late World Film News will be glad to hear 
of its successor: a Documentary News Letter, published 
monthly by the same editorial board for subscribers only. 
The rate is threepence a copy, and the address 34 Soho Square. 
If anything the paper has been improved, as the editors in 
this roneographed edition need make no bid for the larger 
popularity. The reviews are admirable: I am glad to see in 
the January number that The Lion Has Wings gets the 
treatment it deserves. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 


MUSIC 


After Four Months 


IN a letter printed in the correspondence columns this week, 
the chairman of the Music Committee of the British Council 
draws attention to an aspect of the effect of the war upon the 
musical life of this country that has been generally overlooked. 
In the first weeks of horrid expectation (not the less justified 
because happily unfulfilled) and of consequent closing-down 


we were all inclined to despair of the future. Public concerts 
were forbidden ; orchestras were being disbanded ; and the 
B.B.C., disappearing into the blue, fed us upon news and 
gramophone records in about equal quantities. It really looked 
as if the work of generations were tumbling down in an 
instant, and the ruin would be so great that continuity would 
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be broken beyond repair. Rebuilding, when it came to that, 
would have to be started on a different site and upon new 
foundations. 

We should be thankful that it has not come to that. Though 
he is not prospering financially, the musician’s occupation is 
far from gone. What has survived of our musical life is what 
was fittest. The London Symphony Orchestra is in 


being and the London Philharmonic Orchestra has 
been re-established on a_ similar co-operative _ basis. 
Whatever the disadvantages of this basis, which does 


not seem to appeal to a number of distinguished orchestral 
players, it does at least secure to the members continuity of 
employment and freedom from the mischances that may 
befall wealthy backers and eminent conductors alike. The 
BB.C. Orchestra, too, has materialised, as the spiritualists say, 
at Bristol, where it gives its weekly symphony concerts on 
Wednesdays. And though Covent Garden is given over to 
dancing, opera and ballet survive, and thrive, at Sadler’s Wells. 


The individual artist is the chief sufferer—I mean, the 
singer, the pianist, or the violinist, who relies upon a recital in 
London to secure engagements all over the country. Recitals 
in the old sense are practically dead, and engagements are 
limited by the disappearance of the provincial festivals and 
the concerts of choral societies, which are probably hit more 
hardly than any other musical institutions—though even they 
manage to carry on in an impromptu fashion. But for the 
individual some provision has been made by the various 
series of concerts started, to mention only some of those in 
London, at the Royal College of Music, Sadler’s Wells, the 
Embassy Theatre, Queen Mary Hall and the National 
Gallery. The last-named being the most central and having 
the advantage of exceptional means of publicity—it incident- 
ally achieved the status of “ news ” last week when the Director 
of the gallery became the director of an orchestra of well- 
known pianists who played cuckoo—has rather monopolised 
the attention of the Press and the public. But it is only one 
among a great number of admirable efforts to provide for the 
public and to aid musicians both directly by giving them 
engagements and indirectly by raising money for the Musi- 
cians’ Benevolent Fund. And here, since his letter started 
me upon this article, it is right to remember that it was Mr. 
Makower who set the example for these National Gallery 
concerts by his successful series in the London Museum over 
many years. Without that example we might be the poorer 
now. 

No one who has been to any of these concerts can doubt 
the truth of Mr. Makower’s statement that the audiences go 
to them to hear the music rather than the particular per- 
former, though the popularity of this or that artist no doubt 
affects the attendance to some extent. Nor is that entirely a 
matter of snobbery. The man who has not too many 
shillings to spare, will naturally tend to prefer a performer he 
has liked in the past to one he has not heard, just as I, from a 
different point of view, would rather go to a concert con- 
ducted by the famous Sir Y. Z. than to one at which the 
deservedly obscure Mr. X waves his stick in time with the 
orchestra. But these are preferences based upon judgement 
and experience. The preferences Mr. Makower rightly 
condemns are born of fashion and ignorant prejudice. They 
are fostered among those who regard the appearance of their 
photographs in the weekly magazines as the most important 
manifestation of which art is capable. It is unfortunate that 
some of the finest artistic ventures, like the Glyndebourne 
Opera, should be partly dependent upon their support or, like 
the Toscanini concerts, should attract their attention. The 
disappearance of these things is a real loss, even though the 
genuine love of music they have fostered may find other 
objects. Far less to be regretted is the “celebrity” concert, 
which may be defined as containing the least possible amount 
of music in the largest possible space, and whose success was 
almost wholly dependent upon the degree to which the 
concert-agent managed to persuade the public that to be seen 
at this particular occasion was necessary to any pretension to 
a place in cultured society. In this way any dexterous pianist 
with an “interesting” personality, any singer with a film- 
Success, and any conductor with a good figure and a showy 
Style in handling his stick, could be put across. They are 
among the people who never will be missed. 


DyNELEY HUSSEY. 
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United Artists at the Royal Academy 


THIS experiment of a representative exhibition is not daring 
enough. The principle was to invite the members of twenty- 
four other academies, groups and societies to submit three 
works each, and to get them to ask some independent artists 
to do the same ; and then to guarantee that at least one work 
out of each three would be hung. In other words, the works 
have been selected, but not properly selected. No independent 
artist could submit pictures unless he was asked to do so by 
one of the groups, so if he was very independent, or too poor 
to afford a group subscription, he might easily not receive an 
invitation at all. These pitfalls could have been avoided by 
asking some individuals with a knowledge of contemporary 
painting of all kinds (and such people do exist) to suggest 
names beforehand, instead of asking a huddle of groups to 
do so: groups with odd here-and-there information and odd 
prejudices. 


Judging by the exhibited works of the eighteen members of 
the hanging committee, only three can have much under- 
standing of what “advanced” painting is driving at: Mr. 
Dunlop, Mr. Pasmore and Mr. Shepherd. Possibly they 
were enough for a representative exhibition. They were just 
enough to make the result a curiosity, and just not enough to 
make it strikingly interesting, which it might have been. 


The Academy itself, rightly enough, has a pull. They are 
At Home, and they hired the furniture and carpets, the deco- 
rative trees and shrubs. (Thank goodness they did not hire 
cacti to go with the modern exhibits.) The walls look very 
much the same as they do at an ordinary Summer Exhibition, 
without the slick, all-over niceness. There is one excellent 
feature in the hanging: different kinds of work are mized up. 
There has been no segregation of non-approved art, though 
there has been some sorting by subjects. There is a room full 
of marine paintings, and another room seems to have been re- 
served for dark pictures. There are some pleasant surprises 
and some vicious mistakes. One mistake is the hanging of 
water-colours by Edward Bawden and Eric Ravilious. They 
are, with a water-colour by Charles Ginner, by far the most 
distinguished works on their wall, and they are skied, close to 
one another, above two rows of assorted pictures, which gives 
them a false similarity and makes them look as insignificant 
as possible. There are other mistakes of this kind—mistakes 
that make good pictures almost invisible. 

There are some fashionable portraits (Eves, Birley, &c.) that 
are the most easily visible pictures of all, if not the easiest to 
look at for long. There are better and less fashionable por- 
traits by William Coldstream, Henry Lamb, Geoffrey Tibble 
and Fairlie Harmar (the last a Manet-like pastiche with 
charming qualities). The show provides a splendid chance to 
search out works that lack enough size or dash to raise their 
heads at an ordinary group show, and yet have fine qualities: 
the kind of picture that would keep the art alive if all the 
more experimental painters failed in their experiments, or got 
permanently mislaid. Three such works are Suffolk Corn- 
fields, by Percy Horton; Apple Tree in the Quantocks, by 
Vincent Lines; and The Evergreens, by Thomas Hennell. 
The sculpture on the whole is dim, but there are two 
Epstein bronzes. 

For the rest, it is a case for a list, from which my prejudices 
may be judged and discounted. Henry Moore, Paul Nash and 
Graham Sutherland are sadly missing, but there are good 
works somewhere (and they are not the only good ones) by 
Sickert, Grant, Matthew Smith, Ivon Hitchens, John Nash, 
Frances Hodgkins, Claude Rogers, Mary Potter, Rodrigo 
Moynihan, Edward Wadsworth and Robert Medley. But, oh 
goodness! you want at least a couple of hours to find them ; 
and even then it is one of those shows where every visitor 
ought to have three eyes, so that he can shut the two outside 
ones and look only at what is in front of him. 


The exhibition certainly should be repeated, but some more 
sensible way of selecting the works must be found: some 
method that is as rigorous and efficient as the Royal Academy’s 
own, but in a different way. This sprawling collection is not 
nearly as stimulating as it might be, and will not worry the 
present Academicians and Associates as much as it ought to. 


JOHN PIPER. 
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THE UNIVERSITY LABOUR FEDERATION 


> 


S1r,—The remarks of “Janus” as to the extraordinary per- 
formance of the University Labour Federation are certainly 
justified, but perhaps the situation is more disquieting than one 
cares to admit. How has it come about that in the middle 
of such a conflict a representative body of students can 
make pronouncements utterly at variance with the national 
interest and with the policy of the party to which they pro- 
fess allegiance? I should like to make the following sugges- 
tions in a threefold capacity, as a former member of the 
largest of the constituent bodies of the U.L.F., as a member 
of the Labour Party and as a University teacher. 

The primary responsibility rests on the Labour Party itself 
for having in 1935 permitted the fusion of the Communist and 
Socialist societies at the Universities. The Communist 
students have always included a nucleus whose sole business 
at the Universities has been political propaganda, of which, 
with the aid of substantial funds and literature, they have made 
a successful whole-time job. Mere amateurs whose own 
studies took up a great deal of their time were helpless to 
counteract this. Very soon after the original fusion the U.L.F. 
became what it is today—an organisation controlled by Com- 
munists and existing for the purpose of spreading the doc- 
trines of the Communist Party and not those of the Labour 
Party. On every issue on which the two parties have differed, 
from the “ Popular Front” to Palestine, the U.L.F. has sup- 
ported the Communist point of view. There is thus nothing 
surprising in its present attitude. It is only the circumstances 
which make it dangerous as being yet another instrument of 
that German propaganda to which Mr. Edinger so rightly 
refers in his excellent letter. 

But it is permissible to suggest that the Universities must 
bear a share of the blame. For one thing, it is iniquitous 
that college and State endowments should be available to 
support professional political propagandists. It is further a 
serious challenge to all our faculties of economics, politics 
and social sciences, when our students can publicly subscribe 
to such perverted distortions of the truth. At this moment 
the Universities have a duty, at whatever cost of academic 
respectability or fidelity to a time-honoured syllabus, to pro- 
vide their students of all faculties with the minimum of know- 
ledge necessary in order to appreciate the realities of the 
present crisis. Oxford has done something with courses of 
lectures designed especially for Freshmen. The other Univer- 
sities have for the most part apparently not even considered 
the possibility. 

It is not merely for the sake of a few hundred misguided 
young men and women that these things are worth thinking 
about. The whole future of the Universities depends on 
society considering that it has a duty towards them. The 
Universities would do well to realise that they, too, have a 
duty to society, and that part of it consists in not permitting 
higher education to stand for a complete denial of all those 
truths of civilisation for which we are fighting—lI remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, UNIVERSITY LECTURER. 


S1rr,—The University Labour Federation resolution declares 
that the Allies must share equal war guilt with Hitler because 
they rejected the so-called “Peace Front” suggestion, which 
emanated from Moscow. W. G. Krivitsky, in his book J Was 
Stalin’s Agent, makes it perfectly clear that Stalin was not 
sincere about the “ Peace Front.” While the Bolshevik propa- 
ganda machine was (for purposes quite other than they 
seemed) busy pushing the “Peace Front against aggression ” 
(i.e., against Hitler), Stalin was doing all that he possibly 
could to come to an agreement with Hitler, in furtherance 
of a policy he had followed for several years. 

Krivitsky also makes it clear that the Communist parties, 
which the Kremlin supports in most countries, are but a 
small part of the organisations (many of them with quite 
innocent names) which in this country and in others work on 
behalf of Moscow. 

What other object than to please Stalin could the resolution 
of the University Labour Federation have had? Krivitsky 


treated as confidential_——Ep. The Spectator] 


(and he was in the know) declares that Stalin has a great 
admiration for Hitler. So how could those who voted for the 
resolution please Stalin better than do as “ Janus” suggests, 
viz., take over the Hitler vacancies in the Paris lunatic asylums? 
—Yours, &c., H. G. LYAtt. 
The Hazells, Mount Pleasant Lane, Bricket Wood, 
via Watford, Herts. 


S1r,—I have been disturbed to notice in your columns since 
the beginning of the war a deterioration of tone symptomatic 
of real danger in a country fighting for liberty. This air of 
frivolous intolerance was well exemplified last week by 
“ Janus’s” comments on the University Labour Federation’s 
resolution on the war. That resolution represented the con- 
sidered opinion of a vast majority of four thousand organised 
undergraduate Socialists. The facts which determined their 
decision were similarly interpreted by Professor Seton Watson 
when he wrote, in February, 1939: 

“Conversely, there is the still more ominous possibility 
that Russia, disgusted at French disloyalty and _ British 
stupidity, might invert the whole position by coming to terms 
with Germany. In that event Poland would be the 
obvious victim, and Germany would be free to concentrate 
her efforts in a westerly direction.” 

“Janus ” would presumably hesitate to treat this prediction 
with such impatient discourtesy, but its fulfilment was bound 
to lead youthful enthusiasts to the conclusions embodied in 
their resolution at Liverpool. 

There is, however, a more important point at issue. 
Despite Mr. Ernest Brown’s assurance in the House, political 
conviction is not considered by the tribunals sufficient grounds 
for conscientious objection. So within a year nearly all the 
supporters of the U.L.F. resolution will be risking their lives 
to defend, not their own beliefs, but “ Janus ” himself and the 
million others with whom they profoundly disagree. In these 
circumstances surely their opinions deserve more responsible 
criticism than a laboured and ill-mannered sneer.—I am, yours 
sincerely, Denis HEALEY. 

Kirkside, Riddlesden, Keighley, Yorkshire. 


THE REST OF OUR LIVES 


S1r,—By thinking in terms of tokens (i.e., money) instead of 
in terms of real wealth (i.e., goods) your contributor has suc- 
ceeded in creating a confused and gloomy picture of future 
post-war impoverishment. 

But is there not, surely, another side to the picture? For 
some years now it has been the policy of successive Govern- 
ments, in co-operation with prime producers and industrialists, 
to restrict production, and to destroy so-called surpluses. 
Throughout the empire, and in almost every field, there have 
been determined, continuous and successful attempts by means 
of restriction schemes to reduce potential wealth and to create 
artificial scarcity. 

If, after the war, the same forces and interests operate for 
the same ends, then we may expect poverty all right. But 
if we are wise enough to remove all the elaborate and artificial 
restrictions on production and industry, there appears to be no 
reason in nature why a comfortably high standard of living 
for all should not be maintained ; though the luxury of destroy- 
ing and restricting wealth will be one which we shall probably 
not be able to afford in the future, and ought never to have 
afforded in the past.—Yours faithfully, G. W. KNOwLES. 

33 Haling Park Road, South Croydon. 


Sir,—As an old reader of The Spectator, I would like to 
voice a strong protest about the depressing article, “The 
Rest of Our Lives,” which appears on page 4 of your issue 
of January sth, 1940. At a time like the present, when 
optimism should be the watchword, the writer of this article 
evidently projects his own depressed psychological outlook 
into print. 

In the trenches during the war 1914-1918 buoyant cheer- 
fulness everywhere prevailed. We all realise what we are up 
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against in this war, and no amount of gloomy articles, which 
have been abundant in your periodical lately, will help to 
deepen this realisation. 

On the contrary, by producing a depressed mental outlook 
they tend to mitigate against our cause. 

However, one can console oneself with the knowledge that 
such articles are only the product of one man’s brain.—Yours 
faithfully, W. ANNANDALE, Troup, M.C., M.D. 

2 Wimpole Street, London, W. 1. 

[Since the article in question, and this letter, were written 
the Prime Minister has thought it well to impress on the 
nation the magnitude of the task that faces it—Ep., The 
Spectator.] 


Sir,—Assuming that your leader last week was not written 
solely for septuagenarians, may I protest against its pessimism? 

What great destruction of real wealth do you envisage 
that cannot be made good in a life-time? We are continually 
replacing our real wealth, almost without being aware of it. 
Even were the world at peace, how much of our wealth 
existing today will exist in even ten years time? We may 
be living in the same houses, but the decorations and furnish- 
inzs will have undergone continuous modification ; we, shail 
be eating different food, most probably off different china ; 
we shall be wearing different clothes whose cloth may well 
be woven by machinery not yet in existence ; we shall drive 
to the office in a different car or travel by railways part of 
whose rolling stock will certainly have undergone replacement. 
We shall be reading new books and listening to new songs, 
probably over a new wireless set. We shall, in tact, be 
referring to objects over ten years old as “that o!d thing.” 

All this replacement of wealth, capital as well as consumable, 
goes on all the time and is not beyond the normal powers of 
industry to cope with. Why is this recuperative power of 
man to be so greatly diminished by war? 

Since all wealth is the product of labour applied to the 
earth’s resources, there are only two valid reasons for supposing 
that we must all be poorer, not for a matter of five or ten 
years, but for “the rest of our lives.” One would be the 
wholesale destruction of skilled labour (which we are taking 
conscious pains to avoid) and the other an extensive and 
permanent diminution of the earth’s resources by war. With 
the possible exception of petrol, I have seen no suggestion that 
the latter is to be looked for. But unless the potential wealth 
of the earth itself is appreciably destroyed by this war, the 
after-war poverty you predict can only arise from human mal- 
adjustments, susceptible of human remedy. Possibly you have 
pictured what may be, but not what must be.—Yours, &c., 

West Meon, Hants. Davip SHARP. 


THE CLASSLESS STATE 


Sir,—Sir J. S. Douglas raises an interesting issue in his 
letter, but I think his difficulty is not, as he suggests, an 
insuperable one ; in fact, we are by way of solving it in this 
country. 

Whilst it is almost impossible for the State to contro] the 
production of wealth except by seeing that the working con- 
ditions of its producers (the workers) are humane and 
equitable, it has almost unlimited powers in regulating its 
distribution through the machinery of taxation. At present it 
collects some £300,000,000 annually from the wealthier classes 
for so-called “ social services” from which our less fortunate 
citizens benefit, as with education, housing, old-age pensions, 
sickness and unemployment insurance and the rest. All of 
the rich become poorer so that our needier classes may be 
the richer. This taxation, already steeply graded, may be 
increased in the future to the limit of our national taxable 
resources; but, at present, this revenue represents the 
equivalent of about 10s. a week income to every working 
citizen with less than £100 a year. 

State Socialism or Communism (that is, Socialism coercively 
applied) seeks to burn down the house, on the insecure 
assumption that “ roast pig” would then be universally pro- 
vided; a saner policy adopts “evolutionary” rather than 
“ revolutionary ” methods. 

No great reconstruction is needed in our democratic political 
machinery, for no essential injustice exists in a form of govern- 
ment that makes it possible for the son of a serving maid 
and the nephew of a village shoemaker to become successive 
Premiers. 
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Our present difficulties are not so much political as economic. 
Men and women are restless because of the insecurity of life ; 
they seek permanence of employment in exchange for faithful 
service, but do not always obtain this. Reasonable wages with 
which to provide for their simple demands upon life and the 
education and health of their families and decent provision 
for old age—all possible if the good gifts of life were more 
evenly distributed. It will be the future task of wise legis- 
lators to see that these things are provided, even if in the 
process the inactive rentier class suffer from curtailed dividends 
on their investments. 

We are slowly reaching this desirable goal. In my lifetime 
it has been possible for the elementary schoolboy to reach 
Oxford or Cambridge without cost to himself, if capable of 
doing so. The hidebound class distinctions of fifty years ago 
have gradually disappeared, and character and ability have far 
greater opportunities than were at one time the case. 

There are, however, perils in another direction. The growth 
of the commercial, international combine threatens a new 
enslavement of labour. The speeding up of all industry is 
taking its toll on the physical capital of its workers; the 
growth of a spirit of industrial nationalism has in it the seeds 
of future wars, and the failure of some national leaders to 
accept the implications of moral law threaten a breakdown in 
international citizenship. 

Only the restriction of personal greed and the lust for 
power can defeat these evils, and here also future legislation 
has its part to play. 

But a “classless State” (as in Russia) will not secure these 
boons: it would only pave the way in Britain to a dictator- 
ship like that of Hitler or Stalin, and the tyranny that finally 
would destroy personal liberty. 

Mr. Newton Rowe’s problem is another and a greater one 
which I will not now attempt to deal with.—Yours sincerely, 

AnGus WATSON. 
Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2. 


GERMANY’S CONFIDENCE 


Sir,—I would like to support most wholeheartedly the con- 
tention by Mr. George Edinger in your issue of January 5th, 
that our morale is left entirely undefended while the much 
more exposed nerves of our enemies are apparently never to 
be attacked by the propaganda methods they are marshalling 
against ourselves. 

This appears the more serious when it is remembered that 
it is Hitler’s declared purpose to disrupt an enemy psychologi- 
cally on the home front before striking at him and destroying 
him militarily. 

The following brief paragraph from the Bridgwater Mercury 
of December 13th speaks for itself: “ A correspondent writes: 
‘German announcers have gone so far as to mention small 
towns and places in the West Country, which has surprised 
listeners and aroused curiosity to tune in regularly. The 
diabolical craftiness of these talks I know causes arguments 
and doubts which are dulling enthusiasm.’ ” 

It would be interesting to know if all England, Wales and 
Scotland has been covered in this fashion. My radio set is 
not quite up to getting Lord Haw-Haw, unfortunately, 
regularly. 

Whoever invented the name “Lord Haw-Haw” for the 
German broadcaster struck a cruel blow at this country. The 
mere repetition of the words arouses a pleasurable feeling 
of superiority in the speaker or thinker. Hence its popularity. 
And for this reason journalists seized on it so eagerly. All 
laughter, of course, is provoked on this basis. 

I have myself experimented in this medium. I believe 
that I was the originator of the phrase “ blood-bath ” for the 
Nazi Party purge. It went through the Press like wildfire, in 
time reaching the august heights of the Daily Telegraph leader 
column. 

When I was a very young man I worked for a few months 
in an Australian ironstone quarry, where a great deal of 
blasting was done with various explosives. We frequently 


unearthed unexploded plugs of gelignite in the course of our 
work. Some of the older men—particularly ex-soldiers—would 
mutter then: “They’re too free with their explosives in this 
quarry.” Sure enough it came. One day we had what was 
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said to be the biggest open quarry disaster in the history of 
New South Wales. 

For anyone with experience in such matters there is psycho- 
logical dynamite kicking around at the present time to make 
him wince.—Yours faithfully, Newton A. Rowe. 

Parsonage Side, Otterhampton, Bridgwater, Somerset. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to support Mr. George Edinger’s 
admirable letter on the subject of propaganda in your last 
issue? 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the appointment of Sir 
John Reith as Minister of Information means that propaganda 
(or publicity, if that word is preferred) has at last been recog- 
nised as one of the vital weapons in this war; for, in spite 
of the leaflet raids, the broadcasts in German and other 
foreign languages, and the original formation of the Ministry, 
no one who has watched the tremendous part this weapon 
has played in the successive Nazi triumphs in Europe can 
consider that our use of it hitherto has been anything but 
hopelessly inadequate. 

As Mr. Edinger says, a vigorous use of propaganda, both 
for defence and for counter-attack, might powerfully assist 
in bringing us victory without the appalling loss of life that 
must be incurred before Germany can be defeated in the 
field. 

Ever since the war began, the Press has been full of 
instances of the way in which we allow our case to go by 
default in neutral countries; but the following personal 
experience is just one illustration from within the Empire 
itself. Just before Christmas my wife received a letter from 
a Canadian, an old school friend, who spent much of her 
girlhood in London, and one of the loyalest subjects of the 
King one could hope to find anywhere in the Empire. This 
lady hoped her letter would arrive safely, but supposed that 
it would soon be impossible to carry on correspondence as she 
gathered that practically no ships were getting to England 
now! Perhaps the safe arrival of the Canadian troops since 
then has done something to correct that impression, but the 
mere fact that such an idea was able to gain currency in 
Montreal suggests that our publicity is lamentable. 

Propaganda is all part of the “war of nerves,” which the 
Nazis are still waging as relentlessly as ever; and it is vital 
that we should both defend ourselves against this psychological 
war, and carry it into the enemy’s camp on a scale that would 
outdo even Dr. Goebbels.—Yours faithfully, 

GeorGE HOLForD. 


Linden Cottage, Bushby Avenue, Rustington, Sussex. 


THE BRITISH PEOPLE'S PARTY 


S1r,—In his letter published by you last week, Mr. George 
Edinger refers to the British People’s party as pro-German 
and pacifist, and remarks that we show a surprising tendency 
to accept the German propaganda arguments wholesale. 

As Mr. Edinger believes that we should fight Germany in 
order to rescue the German people, among others, from Herr 
Hitler, and the British People’s party believes that the 
German people should work out their own salvation, and that 
interference in another country’s internal affairs is not worth 
the life of a single British soldier, it seems that the charge 
of pro-Germanism might with more truth be directed to Mr. 
Edinger and those people who believe as he does. 

The sweeping statement that we accept German propa- 
ganda wholesale ought in common decency to be supported 
by evidence. What evidence can Mr. Edinger produce to 
prove this?—Yours faithfully, 

Joun Beckett, General Secretary 
(British People’s Party). 
13 John Street, London, W.C. 1. 


“THE BRITISH CASE” 


S1r,—Much as I appreciate “ Janus’s” friendly criticism, I 
am bound to point out that his references to Italy’s foreign 
and domestic problems are based, I think, on a misunder- 
standing of the remarks which I made in The British Case. 

I am by no means concerned to defend everything that 
Italy has done, any more than the most Anglophii of Italian 
statesmen expect their countrymen to approve of all England’s 
actions in the last twenty years. It is, however, of import- 
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ance, not merely in the national interest, but in the interests 
of justice, that we should seek to understand and appreciate 
the immense differences—differences which are without excep. 
tion in Italy’s favour—between Italian Fascism and German 
National Socialism. English trade unionists rightly prefer 
English institutions to Italian, but as between the high and 
powerful status accorded to organised labour in the corporate 
State on the one hand and the complete denial of labour’s 
rights under the German régime on the other, the verdict of 
English trade unionism must be and is unmistakably in 
Italy’s favour. 

Incidentally, it is not the case that the Fascist régime 
superseded an era of peaceful Parliamentary development 
along liberal lines. It was the reaction from a revolutionary 
situation of the kind to which British trade unionism js 
unalterably opposed.—Yours truly, LLoyp. 

The British Council, 3 Hanover Street, London, W. 1. 


MUSIC AND PUBLICITY 


S1rR,—It seems to be a fairly generally accepted axiom that 
music in this country suffered a terrible blow at the outbreak 
of war. I hold a somewhat different opinion. It is unde- 
niable that the concert agencies and the professional 
musicians saw their means of livelihood severely curtailed 
overnight, and everybody interested in music must have the 
greatest sympathy with them in their difficulties, but for a 
long time past there has been a confusion in the public mind 
between music and the executant. So far had this sickness 
in the musical world spread that people had got in the habit 
of saying, “I am going to Glyndebourne,” instead of “I am 
going to hear Don Giovanni”; “I am going to the Tos- 
canini concert,” instead of “I am going to hear the Verdi 
Requiem,” and, while paying every tribute to the great artists 
of music for the pleasure they have given I am inclined to 
think that this publicity that had been forced on them against 
their will had created a type of musical snobbery which was 
much to be regretted. 

There were altogether too many concerts in London before 
the war. Today, such concerts as are given are attended by 
real music-lovers, for whom the prices have been adjusted to 
suit their pockets. All over the country music is being per- 
formed at popular prices and the people who attend go for 
the sake of the music itself, rather than to hear any particular 
artist. Many have taken again to playing the piano and form 
trios and quartets in their homes and for their friends; to 
this the curtailment of the B.B.C. musical activities has been 
a contributing factor. 

I therefore venture to think that there is at least as much 
real musical life in the country today as there was before 
the outbreak of war, and that the spontaneous activity and 
demand are a confirmation that music is becoming more and 
more an essential in the lives of the people-—Yours faithfully, 

ERNEST S. MAKOWER. 

Holmwood, Binfield Heath, Oxon. 


CONSCIENCE WITHIN THE MEANING 
OF THE ACT 


S1rR,—May I supplement in one respect Dr. Joad’s interesting 
article? 

Conscientious objection to war rests finally on the com- 
mandment: “ Thou shalt not kill.” This leads to the question 
as to whether a man who kills at the order of the State is or 
is not a murderer. For many, this point has been finally 
settled by Shelley’s immortal answer: “ Man has no right to 
kill his brother. It is no excuse that he does so in uniform ; 
he only adds the infamy of servitude to the crime of murder.” 
For others, the solution is less simple, and they are prepared 
to abide by the compromise universally sanctioned by the 
Church that, in a just cause, a man may, in obedience to the 
State, indulge in wholesale killing without committing sin 

It is this, of course, which accounts for the endeavours of 
every belligerent nation to convince its citizens that its cause 
is “just,” for no one in any Christian country, even today, 
would dare to maintain that the State has any right to compel 
a man to kill in an “ unjust” 


‘ cause. 
Precisely here the “ political” objector becomes involved. 
For he contends that the “ justice” or “ injustice ” of a cause 
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can be determined, in the last analysis, only by a study of 
the historical and political background of the war in question. 
(You yourself, Sir, I think—and Dr. Joad, I am sure— 
would be chary of maintaining, in retrospect, that the Boer 
War was “just” on our part; we all know too well now the 
true causes and the real incentive of that episode.) And there 
are many of us—your correspondent J. C. Martell speaks of 
thousands: I should be inclined to put it at hundreds of 
thousands—who are by no means satisfied that our cause today 
is “just.” 

Speaking for myself, I refuse to consider this a war either 
of the British people (who were certainly never consulted one 
way or the other) or for the interests or safety of the British 
people. I do not accept the various propaganda interpreta- 
tions of Germany’s “aggression.” If there is any single 
“villain of the piece,” it seems to me to be (as it has been 
ever since Christendom became Europe) France. From care- 
ful study, I am satisfied that our Blue Book is a masterpiece 
of suppressio veri and gives an entirely inaccurate picture of 
the events leading up to the war, and that at least one White 
Paper contains two deliberate lies. 

These conclusions may, indeed, make you and your readers 
consider me a suitable candidate for one of the vacant places 
in the lunatic asylum mentioned by “Janus.” But the point 
is, rather, that as I honestly hold them and believe them to 
be based on unassailable facts, it would be impossible for me 
to fight in this war. Mine, therefore, is a mere “ political ” 
objection—or would be classed as such by a tribunal It 
would obviously not apply to all wars. Yet surely I am 
justified in claiming that it is as essentially “conscientious,” 
in the narrowest sense, as any based on an individual and 
often eccentric interpretation of the Bible.—I am, &c., 
London, S.W. 1. HuGH Ross WILLIAMSON. 


OFFICERS AND PRIVATES 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson, in the last issue of The Spectator, 
informed your readers that a private soldier, who was eating 
a carefully chosen meal “at a table in a remote corner” of 
“a famous restaurant in Piccadilly,” received a note from “a 
Major in some minor regiment,” who happened to be dining 
with “a party of ladies at a distant table,” reminding him 
“that private soldiers are not supposed to eat in the presence 
of their superior officers,” and instructing “him to leave the 
restaurant forthwith.” The private soldier, “ blushing 
deeply,” departed into the darkness, leaving his dinner almost 
untouched, but not before he had indited a reply to the Major, 
in which he quoted Greek to him. As pretty a story as I 
have read for some time, Sir. How, one wonders, did the 
soldier, sitting “im a remote corner,” detect the rank of an 
officer dining “at a distant table,” and ascertain the fact that 
he belonged to “some minor regiment”? Were the deep 
blushes an artistic addition made to the tale by Mr. Nicolson? 
The soldier may, of course, have kept the Major’s note, signed, 
perhaps, with the Major’s name and rank and regiment, in 
which event Mr. Nicolson will be able to give some proof 
in support of the story. Or dare we suspect that Mr. Nicol- 
son is qualifying for Lord Haw-Haw’s job? You will have 
observed, Sir, the delicate snobbery of the reference to “ some 
minor regiment.” How incorrigibly suburban these Tories- 
turned-Mosleyites-turned-National-Labour men are! In 
whatever milieu they find themselves they retain their ancient 
sense of form. 

Must Mr. Nicolson, whose rashness obliged him about a 
year ago to make an abject apology to Members of the House 
of Commons for a speech he had delivered in his own con- 
stituency, publish these palpable inventions? We are ex- 
pected to regard this “ Major in some minor regiment” as a 
typical officer; for Mr. Nicolson assured your readers that 
“before Mr. Hore-Belisha issued his ukase, men in the uni- 
form of private soldiers were constantly asked to leave restau- 
rants by superior officers of an inferior type.” Constantly! 
Every day? I take it that Mr. Nicolson is not repeating a 
story told to him by a chap who had it from a chap who knew 
a chap who was related to the chap who was ordered out ot 
the restaurant, and that he has some evidence to support his 
astonishing statement. Your readers have a right to know 
what that evidence is. The word, Sir, is constantly, not 
occasionally or rarely. 

I was a private soldier and an officer in the last war, and I 
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dined, when I had a chance, in “famous” restaurants. I was 
never, as a private, ordered out of any restaurant by any 
officer, nor did I know of any soldier who was. Never, during 
the whole period of my service, did I meet anybody who had 
either suffered this experience or heard of it being suffered 
by any private soldier known to him. I have friends who are 
private soldiers in the present Army, but I have not heard of 
them being “instructed to leave” any restaurant “ forth- 
with” by “a Major in some minor,” or, indeed, any other 
regiment. When I dined in a restaurant off Piccadilly some 
six or seven weeks ayo, I saw private soldiers and officers 
dining in the same room, not at “ remote ” or “ distant ” tables, 
but at tables contiguous to each other, even at the same table. 
The officers must have been remiss in their duty, for not one 
of them ordered a single soldier out of the room while I was 
in it. Can it be, Sir, that they feared the presence among them 
of Mr. Nicolson, taking notes, and were terrified that he might 
expose them in The Spectator?—Yours sincerely, 

Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. St. JOHN ERVINE. 


THE ALLIES’ PEACE AIMS 


S1rR,—Since your correspondent Mr. H. A. Kelso in your 
issue of January sth misrepresents the Peace Ballot of 1935 
by calling it a pledge, by saying it had an anti-rearmament 
bias and in other ways, in fairness will you kindly publish 
the questions on the Ballot Paper? They were: 1. Should 
Great Britain remain a member of the League of Nations? 
2. Are you in favour of an all-round reduction of armaments 
by international agreement? 3. Are you in favour of the 
all-round abolition of national military and naval aircraft by 
international agreement? 4. Should the manufacture and 
sale of armaments for private profit be prohibited by inter- 
national agreement? 5. Do you consider that if a nation 
insists on attacking another the other nations should combine 
to compel it to stop by (@) economic and non-military 
measures, (b) if necessary, military measures? 

6,833,803 answers to question 5 (b) were in the affirmative. 

Canvassers did not, as Mr. H. A. Kelso suggests, work on 
a commission basis.—I am, yours faithfully, 

3 South Hill Crescent, Sunderland. Jas. W. STEWART. 


GENEVA IMPRESSIONS 


S1r,—Professor Power’s reply to my comment on her “ Geneva 
Impressions” shows that she has not even understood the 
minor point that a journalist “as a professional observer of 
contemporary events” may have opportunities to make 
careful inquiries, which are denied to the historian. But the 
deductions made from her entirely erroneous representation 
of happenings at Geneva and of the réle of the European 
neutrals, which you publish in your correspondence columns 
over the signature of Sydney Horler, show that one has 
to be more explicit. Two acts of aggression have been com- 
mitted during the last five months, one against Poland and 
one against Finland. May I suggest that future critics make 
sure of the comparative value—to the living victims of aggres- 
sion—of the assistance given, on the one hand to Poland and 
on the other hand to Finland, before they praise one country 
and blame another?—Yours faithfully, BJARNE BRAATOY. 
53 Albany Street, London, N.W. 1. 


A STRANGE BIRD 


Str,—There was a reference in your Country Life column 
recently to a strange bird said to have been seen in Sussex, the 
general description (which I have not seen) coming from a 
headmaster. 

As interested in entomology, I know how very little reliance 
can be placed upon descriptions made by inexperienced 
observers ; but I am surprised to see your distinguished con- 
tributor write that “ woodpeckers and kingfishers alone among 
sizeable birds have red crowns.” I thought a kingfisher’s crown 
was dark blue, mottled with black ; and is it not possible that 
the rufous feathers on a kingfisher’s neck and underparts may 
have been described as “fawn” coloured by a casual observer? 
But perhaps some other species than the British one is in 
mind. But if not, it is difficult to believe that a kingfisher 
would not have been recognised as such, or that anyone seeing 
one would have any doubts as to its identity —Yours faithfully, 

Athy Rectory, Ireland. K. M. DuNLop. 
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IDEOLOGICAL COWS 


Sir,—The enclosed has recently been sent to me by a friend 

in Singapore. I thought it might be of interest to you.— 

Yours truly, Lian E. Monro. 
7 Berwyn Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


AN AMERICAN VIEWPOINT OF THE PRESENT 
POLITICAL SET-UP. 
. Socialism, 
You have two cows; you give one to your neighbour. 
. Communism. 
You have two cows; you give both to the Government; the 
Government gives you the milk. 
. Fascism. 
You have two cows; you keep the cows and give the milk to 
the Government ; the Government sells part of it back to you. 


Nazism. 
You have two cows; the Government shoots you and takes 
both cows. 


. New-Dealism. 
You have two cows; the Government shoots one; milks the 
other and pours the milk down the sewer. 

. Capitalism, 
You have two cows; you sell one and buy a bull. 


A PLEA FOR YOUTH 


Str,—May a schoolmaster, who has already lost one former 
pupil on active service and is seeing countless others preparing 
for the insane slaughter which lies ahead, be allowed through 
your columns to make a plea for the youth not only of this 
country, but of the whole world? They cannot raise a voice 
on their own behalf, for they would be accused of cowardice ; 
but others can and should do it for them, while there is still 
time to save humanity from the supreme disaster which is so 
imminent. 


The greatest of the many tragedies of war is that the young 
have to suffer most for the failure of their predecessors to 
establish a proper world order. Now that their failure has 
been proved by the outbreak of war, those responsible are 
becoming resigned to seeing the next generation being 
slaughtered by the thousand; there is no more dangerous 
state of mind than that of resignation. 


“To win the war is our first aim” has become the political 
slogan of the day. But many of those who are telling us this 
have been saying for years that if war were to assail the world 
again there could be no winner, but many losers. “To stop 
the war” should be our first aim. 


There can be no speedy victory for anyone in this war, and 
the result of a long and bitter struggle can only be disastrous 
for all alike, and the world will not be a better place after it. 

The young men of the world are now being sent to face 
indescribable horror, knowing in their hearts that if they 
survive the war they can only look forward to years of diffi- 
culty and distress. 


For their sake I would beg the older generation to consider 
once more whether everything possible has been done to pre- 
vent the final catastrophe. It is generally admitted that one 
of the main causes of the war has been the suppression of 
truth in Germany. Whatever may be our view of the German 
people, they are human beings, and the majority of them must 
share our hatred of war. If only a far more definite idea of 
our peace aims could be given them, coupled with an indica- 
tion of Allied strength and the progress of the war to date, 
I find it hard to believe that they would allow their leaders 
to proceed with the war. 


This cannot be achieved while hostilities continue ; but if 
a conference were summoned at once, at which neutrals were 
represented as well as belligerents, even the German govern- 
ment would find it difficult to prevent their people learning 
the true facts. 


By writing thus I lay myself open to the charge of disturbing 
national unity ; but there is only one respect in which the 
nation is wholly united, and that is in its utter loathing and 
detestation of war and all that war involves. We would not 
be showing weakness in making a further effort for peace, and 
national honour would not be diminished by an attempt to 
save civilisation.—Yours faithfully, RICHARD A. LAwRIE. 

Seaford, Sussex. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Fens in Frost 

No part of England is so little known or appreciated by 
the general public as the Fens, that most fertile stretch of 
land, mostly in the shires of Huntingdon and Cambridge, 
which was reclaimed for us by Dutch engineers and the 
Dukes of Bedford, and indeed by Charles I, who was keener 
than that hostile Huntingdon inhabitant, Oliver Cromwell, 
It is a question whether the district is best worth a visit 
in frost or harvest-time; but I think the frosts have it. 
To give a merely personal impression. Of all the English 
journeys that ever I made the very best was through the 
Fens in winter. A little party of us boarded a comparatively 
small ditch within a few yards of Holme Station to the south 
of Peterborough, and skated without ceasing all day, finishing 
up on the old Nene. The ditch gave us the freedom of the 
Fens. It led into a network of dykes, mostly named from 
their exact breadth—the 20-foot or 16-foot or what not. It 
would be interesting to discover how many miles a good 
skater (on runners not rollers) could compass within a day. 
Skating there, as in Holland, is a real mode of motion and 
the most rhythmic of all modes. It is the dyke, not such 
meres as Lingay, that are the essence of the Fen country; 
and what higher praise could you give to any region than 
to say that its drains are very lovely things? 


A Fine Distinction 


A recent cross-questioning of a conscientious objector may 
throw some light on the practical difficulties of humanitarian- 
ism. The man in question said that he objected to the taking 
of life in any form, and the following dialogue ensued: 
“Do you object to killing gnats?” “No.” “Rats?” “No.” 
“ Mice?” “No.” “Rabbits?” “No.” “Hares?” “ Yes.” 
The line was drawn between those very similar mammals, 
classed closely together in legislating, hares and rabbits. A 
great scholar of my acquaintance who devoted a good part 
of his life to the forwarding of his creed, was both a scrupulous 
vegetarian and humanitarian, but partook of milk and its 
products. He said to me once, with the humorous honesty 
which marked his intelligence, that his logic could not get 
over the bull calf! We do not, of course, live in a world 
where pure logic applies. On the one hand, to kill as little as 
possible is as reasonable a creed as one can expect ; and, on 
the other, the truth of the Tennysonian description of “ Nature 
red in tooth and claw” must be faced. Nevertheless, to 
draw the line between hares and rabbits is asking a good 
deal of the naturalist or of the logician! 


Wealth in Allotments 


A scheme, a woman’s scheme, is in being for assuring the 
increase of vegetable production from allotments. It is to be 
hoped that it will be pushed forward with all celerity. “ March 
is the month that blooms” the allotment, as well as “the 
whins.” The gist of the idea is the formation of village 
co-operative production clubs, which would be in some sort 
local, its executive working under the Ministry of Agriculture. 
An allotment association, of which many do very efficient 
service, would serve the purpose if its committee included 
also members whose sole job it would be to increase the 
membership and multiply the allotments as well as the indi- 
vidual allotment holders. In one village of my acquaintance 
there are no fewer than 1§0 or so allotments which are either 
derelict or, in Goldsmith’s phrase, mocked by half a tillage. 
This means that the only work remaining to be done is to 
find means for making a seed-bed and sowing the seeds. The 
Women’s Institutes have already obtained the offer of any 
number of half-crown packets of the very best vegetables, 
each packet sufficient to populate a pole of ground. In many 
cases the land has been well “done” in the past and a store 
of fertility remains, but the club or association would be able 
to procure cheap fertilisers. 


After Frost 

When frost leaves the ground it is incumbent on every 
gardener to tread the ground round any transplanted trees 
or shrubs. Hundreds are killed yearly, not by frost-bite, but 
by loosening of the earth at the roots. Another duty of the 
date is to use a tar distillate wash on all fruit trees not so 
treated last year. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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Books of the Day 





The Trial of John Frost 


John Frost : A Study of Chartism. By David Williams. 
(Welsh University Press. 10s.) 

On January 16th, 1840, John Frost, the leader of the Welsh 
Chartists, was found guilty of high treason at the Monmouth 
Assize Court, and sentenced to be hanged, drawn and quartered. 
Until the nineteenth century was well advanced this, the 
gravest crime known to our law, was distinguished from other 
capital offences by the ferocity of its punishment. To some 
extent this had been mitigated by the Treason Act of 1814, 
which put an end to the disembowelling and the entrails- 
burning parts of the sentence. But the practice of dragging 
the traitor along the highway behind a horse-drawn sledge from 
prison to the place of execution, together with the beheading 
and the butchering of his body into four pieces before the 
gaze of a blood-thirsty rabble, continued, so to speak, to stain 
our Statute-book for more than half a century. The abolition 
of public executions in 1868 applied to cases of murder only, 
but with the Forfeiture Act of 1870, which extended the 
punishment of hanging imposed for other capital offences to 
high treason, an end was put at long last to the inhuman 
barbarity which had so long disgraced English justice. ‘The 
change was due solely to the force of public opinion, and 
not in any way to the judiciary or the legal profession, whose 
attitude towards the humanities in the early years of the 
Victorian era is a little difficult to understand. Counsel had 
been allowed to the prisoner in cases of treason since the 
Treason Act of 1695, but no counsel was allowed in cases of 
felony to put the prisoner’s case to the jury. Sydney Smith 
and Macaulay, among others, drew attention more than once 
to this flagrant disregard of fair play in our criminal code, 
yet when the Prisoners’ Counsel Act of 1836 was introduced 
in Parliament twelve out of fifteen High Court judges opposed 
the change, and one of them, Sir James Allen Park, actually 
wrote to the Attorney-General threatening to resign if the 
Bill became law. 

Three years later came the famous trial of John Frost, 
which marked virtually the collapse of the Chartist movement. 
Frost’s and Smith O’Brien’s in 1848 were the last cases in 
this country in which the ancient formula of condemning a 
man to be hung, drawn and quartered was delivered from 
the bench to the prisoner at the bar. A vivid account of the 
trial appears in this book, which has been published at the 
instance of the Chartist Centenary Committee of Newport. 
Most of the biographical accounts of Frost were written by 
authors hostile to his political views, and all lacked detachment. 
This book, founded on research into original documents, and 
a careful examination of contemporary records in the local 
Press, is the first objective account yet written of the remark- 
able man who led the insurrectionary march on Newport on 
November 4th, 1839. The rioters, some of whom were armed, 
attempted to enter an hotel, where the local magistrates were 
assembled, in order to demand the release of one of their im- 
prisoned leaders, Vincent, whom Frost had tried in vain to get 
free. The anti-Chartist local magistrates had called into the hotel 
about two dozen soldiers, and a number of special constables, 
who were also armed. Whether the first shot came from inside 
or outside the hotel is not clear, but the order to fire upon 
the crowd was given, and about twenty of the rioters were 
killed and many others wounded, though the sound of fire- 
arms soon caused the crowd to disperse. 

Was Frost really guilty of high treason? After the lapse 
of a century the nature of the insurrection and its real pur- 
pose are seen today in a clearer perspective. The question 
springs to the mind quite naturally from the significant fact 
that the Lord Chief Justice of England, who presided over 
the trial, was of the firm opinion that high treason had not 
been established by the evidence. Sir Nicholas Tindal was 


one of the greatest lawyers of the nineteenth century. He 
summed up to the jury in favour of an acquittal, a fact which 
can now be easily understood in the light of the author’s 


balanced analysis of the evidence. No difficulty had been 
experienced by the law officers in extracting enough material 
from the excited language used by the rioters, and in picking 
Out sentences from the speeches of the leaders to build up a 
picture of a treasonable conspiracy. Its alleged object was to 
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force the Queen to “change her measures and counsels,” a 
fact which, if proved, would bring the case within the language 
of the Treason Act of 1796. But long before the trial ended 
the case for the Crown that the local insurrection was part 
of a general movement for a rising throughout the country 
had broken down. This turn of events had been in a sense 
anticipated by the Lord Chief Justice in his charge to the 
grand jury. He had explained what was treason and what 
fell short of it. The testimony was clearly more consistent 
with the view of the presiding judge that it was a district 
rising for the purpose of securing Vincent’s release. But the 
prejudice of a local jury was unconquerable. The shopkeepers 
and traders from whose ranks the jury were drawn were 
filled with as much anti-Chartist alarm as the local justices 
and the summing-up fell on deaf. ears. 

An interesting feature of the trial was what Pollock 
described as “a magnificent point of law.” It may appeal 
even today to those who love the pastime recently described 
in the Court of Appeal as “ the gamble of forensic gymnastics.” 
The Treason Act of 1695, which first allowed counsel to 
defend in trials for treason, requires the Crown to supply 
the accused with a copy of the indictment and a list of its 
witnesses ten days before the trial, and an Act of 1708 pro- 
vides that the documents must be delivered at the same 
time. Frost’s case had been fixed for December 31st, 1839. 
In order to give the defence plenty of time, the solicitor for 
the Crown delivered the indictment on December 12th, and 
the list of the witnesses on the 17th. The point which Pollock 
enthusiastically described as “ magnificent ”—it emanated from 
the brain of the defending solicitor (Frost’s step-son)—was that 
the statute required the documents to be delivered simul- 
taneously and had not been complied with! Later on fifteen 
judges solemnly assembled in London to discuss it. Nine 
considered the objection sound and six did not, but three of 
the majority sided with the minority in their view that Pollock 
had taken the point too late at the trial. The fortnight’s 
delay between the verdict of the jury and the decision of the 
judges in London served to save Frost from the gallows. There 
is no doubt that he owed his life to the intervention of the 
Lord Chief Justice, who urged upon the Home Secretary 
weighty reasons for substituting transportation for the death 
sentence. To this a somewhat reluctant Cabinet agreed. 

THOMAS ARTEMUS JONES. 


The Jesuits of Today 


So Truth. By Reginald Garbutt. (Rich and Cowan, 
Ss. ° 

Gestapo. py Philip St. C. Walton-Kerr. (Robert Hale. tos. 6d.) 
Germany and Her Spies. By S. Theodore Felstead. (Hutchin- 

son. 10s. 6d.) 

The Hitler Cult. By Wyndham Lewis. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Tue first three of these books are not as exciting as they 
wish to be, and Mr. Garbutt is admittedly unable to write. 
But his is certainly-an extraordinary case. He claims to be 
an Englishman who was so completely mesmerised by Adolf 
Hitler’s gaze, and by some incoherent sentiment about the 
salvation of youth, that he agreed in the spring of 1932 to 
become the chief organiser of the disintegrating activities of 
the Gestapo abroad, and that he subsequently worked with 
Himmler for six years in this réle, making his headquarters 
in Prague. He then describes how every form of discontent 
was exploited in Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia, France, the 
United States, and so on, and how the aim was always to set 
the young people and the women against the older men, 
whose political stability was thus undermined, and their re- 
sistance to disruption whittled away. These general facts are 
familiar to those who have had any occasion to study political 
developments outside England since the Nazis have been power- 
ful in Germany. What is almost incredible is the ignorance of 
Mr. Garbutt, and, in a sense, his ill-success. Some of this 
ignorance is simply crass, such as a reference to Lausanne as 
the “centre of the German cantons” in Switzerland, but 
most of it is in the nature of Nazi dogma—the ethnical 
population figures given for Czecho-Slovakia, for example, or 
the assertion that the Czech language had been lost until 1918. 
Though he was a teacher in Prague for years, Mr. Garbutt 
knows nothing of the foundation of the Czech National 
Theatre in 1881, or the Czech University in 1882, still less of 
Palacky, or of Havlicek’s celebrated and eagerly read journalism 
in 1848. And if Mr. Garbutt was as successful as he claims, 
how was it that the Czechs so easily suppressed the Sudeten 
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German rising on September 13th and 14th, 1938? He writes 
very frankly, at any rate, that “neither at Godesberg nor at 
Munich was there ever any idea of stopping short of re- 
annexation, as they considered it, of the whole Republic to 
the Reich.” One wonders what Mr. Garbutt’s object can 
have been in publishing this queerly illiterate book, and why 
he emphasises his independence of the Gestapo since April, 
1938, as he does. 

One wonders the more when one finds all Mr. Garbutt’s 
material, with all its mistakes and mis-spellings—he cannot 
even spell the name of Masaryk correctly—written up by Mr. 
Walton-Kerr ; the two books are identical in their interpre- 
tation of Ribbentrop as a hater of England from the start on 
the grounds of evil social conditions, or, again, in the unusual 
account they give of the murder of Réhm as having been 
shot by Hitler in his bed. Mr. Walton-Kerr gives more 
names and details in describing, for instance, the versatile 
Herr Wolfram Hacker, chief of the Western Division of the 
Gestapo, with his headquarters in Cologne. He also gives 
an account of German espionage before 1918, the child, as he 
holds, of the Saxon, Karl Stieber. The continuity of German 
method is certainly interesting as mirrored, for instance, in a 
quotation here given from The Times of September 12th, 
1915, about German agents then in Spain, who read pro- 
German newspapers to illiterate labourers in “ quite insignifi- 
cant villages.” 

Mr. Felstead’s book provides a straightforward, if slightly 
disjointed, series of German spy episodes, beginning with 
the arrival of Dr. Résel in London in 1930 to represent the 
Essen National Zeitung, then recently acquired by Goring, 
and ending with the Abetz affair. By implication he denies 
Mr. Garbutt’s existence, since he believes Himmler to have 
had no connexion with German agents abroad. He, too, is 
careless of fact, for he blames Papen for the murder of 
Dollfuss, although he was only sent to Vienna after Dollfuss 
was dead. Actually, Mr. Felstead’s most interesting chapter 
describes a meeting in 1929 with Steinhauer, who organised 
German spying in England before 1914. Through an indis- 
creet German visit in 191: to the hairdresser, Ernst, with 
whom Mr. Walton-Kerr also deals, M.I.5. became aware of 
Steinhauer’s secrets in good time. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s book is quite another matter. It 
is unfortunately written in an egotistical manner, which un- 
necessarily emphasises its occasional naivetés and its ignorance 
of the Slav world. Mr. Lewis, for example, speaks of the 
“highly industrialised Croats,” that 90 per cent. peasant 
population, while he appears to have taken his Polish and 
Rumanian statistics out of Nazi reference books, and bad 
ones at that. The Hitler Cult is, nevertheless, an extremely 
stimulating book, for it is frequently witty and sometimes 
illuminating. Those who know Germany well will enjoy the 
reflections upon female anti-Semitism in that country—* the 
moment a German woman finds herself near a Jew, she begins 
getting very coy, as if she felt her outer garments in danger 
of flying off her back”; they will also appreciate: “To be 
promiscuously together, rocked in one rhythm, till they feel 
more like an element than a man, is the German heaven.” 
This strange barbaric tribalism is excellently understood by 
Mr. Lewis, and its links with oriental and mediaeval con- 
ceptions. He points out that “in Germany, as in Japan, the 
army is an independent organism, with codes, traditions, and 
mysticisms of its own.” He insists upon the energetic pre- 
servation in Germany of a macabre Gothic Mittelaltertum. 

In Herr Hitler Mr. Lewis finds a nostalgic peasant dream- 
ing of more and more land. He also compares him with 
Rasputin, and finds in him “a pedestrian and highly respectable 
member of the Rousseau class.” He has a delightful comment 
upon the discovery of Herr Hitler’s oratorical power: “The 
ex-orderly corporal,” he writes, “turned as if by magic into 
a perfect Pied Piper.” As for the issues and perils of today, 
Mr. Lewis has plenty to say about them. He points out that, 
whereas other imperialists have been accused of treating the 
coloured races as one wouldn’t treat a dog, the Nazis deal 
such treatment out to other Europeans—on their own showing 
a more unpleasant crime. Mr. Lewis thus emphasises some- 
thing which has been clear to some observers since they first 
encountered National Socialism, that “Germany under Hitler 
is so highly nationalised and so unaltruist in its emotions, that 
it is potentially a top-dog class (in the form of a nation) with 
which we have to deal.” It should be added that Mr. Lewis 
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today takes his stand upon internationalist ground. He 
defines the issue of the moment as between “the French and 
Celtic culture generally, allied to the genius for tolerance of 
the Anglo-Saxon, on the one hand, and the most efficient 
exponents of machine-age barbarism—camouflaged beneath a 
bosky peasant homeliness—on the other.” 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN, 


Modern Mythology 


Human Nature Writ Large. By F. Creedy. (Allen and 


Unwin. 1§s.) 

AMERICAN writers On social subjects seem at present far more 
willing than their British counterparts to venture outside the 
conventionally limited field of a recognised expertise to attempt 
new combinations of knowledge. This is a wholly admirable 
attitude. The splitting of science into compartments, however 
necessary, makes for intellectual inbreeding: such a book as 
this has the air of a vigorous outcross—in fact, a mongrel, 
Sociology, psychology, economics, logic, semantics, history, 
philosophy, personal quirks and plain horse-sense have all 
combined in its parentage. It has a mongrel’s inelegance and 
a mongrel’s vitality. It is irritating and stimulating. And it is 
particularly hard on the reviewer, for what reviewer can claim 
competence in all these fields? 

Mr. Creedy follows in the tradition of Mr. Stuart Chase 
(of The Tyranny of Words) and Mr. Thurman Arnold (of 
The Folklore of Capitalism) and is equally resolved to humer 
toutes les formules. We, no less than the most primitive 
Polynesians, live by myths. We have an economic mythology 
with its culture hero, the Big Business Man. We have a 
religious mythology, pretty generally recognised as such 
nowadays. We have a sexual mythology, which it is impossible 
to harmonise with both of these. And, most important and 
devastating of all, we have our separate national mythologies— 
the mythologies of a religion exceedingly like that of Moloch 
or of the ancient Aztecs, but a great deal more destructive, its 
orgiastic climax being war. Mr. Creedy does not wish w 
abolish all myths. They enrich and enhance life, give it 
warmth and beauty. But he does most emphatically desire 
that they should be recognised for what they are, and not 
confused with the plain, unvarnished realities which they 
adorn. (He does not like the word “ reality.” That is part of a 
philosophical myth.) Therefore he first analyses, with acumen 
and enjoyment, the nature of myths and the mechanism of 
their action on human feeling and thoughts, and then sets 
out to rephrase knowledge in the various fields concerned 
in such a way as to dispense with all the “trigger phrases” 
which are the mythologist’s stock in trade. It is a surprisingly 
effective process, and incidentally a very good game. Our 
Western institutions begin to look rather like those of Laputa 
—which country, it will be remembered, suffered from an 
overdose of what Mr. Creedy would certainly call mythology. 

It is true that when the mythological elements are removed 
the factual or logical residue is not quite as_ self-evident 
as Mr. Creedy appears to believe. He has a most amusing 
time, at the end of the book, analysing with the aid of 
mathematico-logical symbols the arguments of three or four 
selected newspaper articles. There emerges an impressive list 
of inarticulate major premises, to which he points with pride, 
as a psychoanalyst might indicate a really juicy complex. The 
general reader, even if totally incapable of handling the 
symbols mentioned, will not find it difficult to apply a broadly 
similar analysis to Mr. Creedy’s own arguments. In economics, 
for instance, they only make sense if it be assumed that there 
is no such thing as a “real” rate of interest ; that machines 
as such, not change as such, cause unemployment ; that the 
function of purchasing power is wholly unaffected by its form. 
None of these propositions is precisely beyond dispute, but 
each is taken for granted. So is a more general postulate, 
the most important of all: that the salient characteristics of 
the social and economic system were deliberately willed by the 
ruling classes as the means of their continued dominance. 
What a question to be begging! And Mr. Creedy presents 
to his readers a picture of the psychology of war which, in 
this year, is staggering in its unreality. It may have been 
justified once ; but it reminds one of Freud’s account of the 
sexual education of young children, which has so odd an air 
of unfamiliarity to most of those born within the last thirty 
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years or SO. Mr. Creedy says that the war of 1914-18 bore 
out his contentions. There is small sign of the present one 
doing so. 

His is not, in fact, a book to be accepted as a reliable 
outline of the social sciences. It is a spur, a challenge, a piece 
of magnificent cheek, not a treatise. It is as a challenge 
that Professor Malinowski praises it in his preface, for forcing 
the reader to “ move along the lines of constructive thought.” 
That quality is undeniable. It is unfortunate, however, that 
either in an effort to avoid “ trigger phrases ”—the illegitimate 
word-magic of the mythologist—or in sheer incompetence, 
Mr. Creed should have written his book in a style which, 
though Professor Malinowski praises it, the present reviewer 
can only characterise as perfectly foul. HONOR CROOME. 


A Portrait of Total War 


Behind the Battle. By T.C. Worsley. (Robert Hale. ros. 6d.) 


Tue last three months may have made the Spanish war seem 
very distant to most people ; but it is none the less a good 
thing that we in England, who have as yet experienced no 
horrors from the war in which we have engaged, should be 
made to realise what Total War means. I can think of no 
better way to that realisation than the above book, partly 
because of the contrast it presents ; for Mr. Worsley’s experi- 
ence falls into two parts. A young man instinct with that 
positive absence of misanthropy which, in youth at least, 
carries with it the necessity of Left sympathies, he went out 
to Spain, on the spur of Mr. Stephen Spender’s moment, to 
investigate the rather dull mystery of the ‘Komsomol,’ that 
Russian ship which, laden with a cargo for France, disappeared 
in the Mediterranean. The first part of the book describes 
the desultory detective work, in Gibraltar, Tangier, and else- 
where, which the two men carried out, with remarkably little 
result. The background is very amusingly sketched in, but 
it is difficult to care about the ‘Komsomol,’ and one gets the 
impression of a great deal of intelligence wasted on an objective 
of irretrievably secondary importance, when suddenly some- 
thing happens to pull Mr. Worsley much nearer to the hub 
of events. He falls in with two Americans, Rathbone and 
Hesketh, who are running a mobile blood-transfusion unit. 
Tentatively, he proposes joining them ; they are enthusiastic, 
suspect competition, make difficulties, eventually accept. The 
lorry door slams, and off they go. 

The portraits of Rathbone and Hesketh are brilliant and 
ruthless. The former is a doctor with an instinct for self- 
dramatisation, the latter a self-important boy with a boy’s 
passionate belief in the sufficiency of technical theory. Both 
are superficially confident, amateurish, fundamentally humane, 
very pathetic—and supremely comic. They have the Ameri- 
can passion for finding a banal phrase with which to dispose 
of anything that disquiets them. They are hopelessly muddle- 
headed, but—unlike the Fascists—they think human life im- 
portant and rate kindness high. 

For two-thirds of the book comedy prevails, and the blood 
remains largely inside Rathbone’s bottles. Pursue the war 
as they will, it eludes tie trio. Until they near Malaga, the 
impression of amateur ineptitude (of which Mr. Worsley was 
fully aware) is almost unbroken. Then, suddenly, tragedy 
rushes forward to meet the advancing lorry, and laps it round 
in waves of desperate fugitives. 

“Still round every corner they came, seeming to get a little 
thicker, the distance between each group diminishing, the top- 
heavy donkeys and mules emitting an occasional pathetic bellow, 
the children plodding behind mostly bare-footed, the women and 
men with typical peasant faces, creased and prematurely old ; 
unsmiling and uncomplaining they seemed to be going through 
an unending routine with fixed automatic movements. 

“The intervals between them continued to decrease: until 
down one side of the road there was a continual long, thin line, 
dun-coloured and dusted, a long colourless procession like a grey 
rope threading the twisting road: until they became a part simply 
of the road itself, merging into the dust and the dark grey rock.” 

The work of rescuing these wretched people, reduced to a 
condition of animal instinct by terror and exhaustion, was 
exceedingly difficult. Mr. Worsley describes his efforts, and 
those of his companions, with a cool objectiveness and an eye 
for significant detail which commands respect for himself and 
admiration for his writing. But the scene he evokes is utterly 
appalling ; it is the background against which Roy Campbell, 
armed with his “ flowering ” rifle, strikes his puerile romantic 
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attitude; and Mr. Worsley’s direct statement makes that 
gentleman’s frothy rhetoric look pretty vile. 

Mr. Worsley is a novelist, and the best pages of this book 
remind one of the fact—not because they are in any way 
“heightened,” but because in them character and event are 
viewed as a whole. And the book succeeds so well as a 
portrait of Total War because this means, as well as death 
in battle, the futile café life of Barcelona, the hair-splitting 
party quarrels, and civilian life carried on in conditions of 
varying squalor and indifference. At a time when Europe 
threatens to return to the conditions prevailing in Germany 
and Bohemia during the Thirty Years’ War, this book comes 
as a discreet warning. 

On only one point would I quarrel with the author’s point 
of view. He reproduces the old, old jibe at the uselessness of 
a “classical” education. Now I submit that the object of the 
latter is to enable you to deal intelligently with a contingency 
that does not involve your speciality—whatever that may be. 
Hence Mr. Worsiey’s ability to keep his head and cope 
efficiently with the chaos of fugitives from Malaga. Hence— 
conversely—Hesketh’s relative ineptitude, though his preten- 
tions were in the highest degree technical and scientific. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST. 


Chesterfield 


The True Chesterfield. By Willard Connely. (Cassell. 15s.) 


CHESTERFIELD was one of those nearly-great men who never 
quite “come off,” possibly through some scepticism as to 
the value of what they seem to be pursuing. They have far 
more effect on their contemporaries than appears on the 
surface, and contribute very materially to the temper of their 
time. So Chesterfield is always worth studying. His reputa- 
tion, so long shrivelled by a brilliant but maliciously false 
epigram, and a perfect but unjustified letter, both by Dr. 
Johnson, began to revive at the end of the last century through 
the work of Lord Carnarvon. Several essayists encouraged 
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the process, which gathered body in the researches and 
writings of Mr. Roger Coxon, Sir Richard Lodge, and (it 
would be false modesty on my part not to add) my own. In 
America, Dr. Sidney Gulick, Jr., and Dr. Shellabarger added 
their quotas, and now Dr. Willard Connely, who bestrides 
the Atlantic, has produced what is so far the best 
and fullest Life yet written. It remains to be seen whether 
Mrs. Radice can regain the Chesterfieldian blue ribbon for 
England. 

Chesterfield is a fascinating study. You may say, if you 
like, that he was pursued by an ironic imp who always 
caused him just to fail: yet it was not really bad luck which 
robbed him of success so much as inability to stand the 
racket—in both the old and new senses of the word. He was 
just not quite a great politician, a distinguished essayist, a 
sublime educator of youth ; but he was very nearly all these 
things, and actually was a great aristocrat, based upon Cicero. 
He was a great many fine things, and the gods gave him nearly 
everything. What they cheated him of was a reasonably sized 
and shaped body and, possibly, a sense of humour. Wit he 
had in plenty, a sense of the ridiculous, tolerance and kindli- 
ness: in fact, he had all the ingredients of a sense of humour, 
but they never coalesced into the thing itself. One can, of 
course, be a great man without a sense of humour, but not 
the sort of great man Chesterfield set out to be. But he is 
all the same big enough to be well worth while our study 
today because he had balance. 

What emerges chiefly in Dr. Connely’s learned and readable 
book is Chesterfield the humanist and educationist. It was 
his passion to bring up young men in the way they should 
go: all his best energies went into this. There is no space 
here to expatiate further upon Chesterfield, but there remains 
to say that Dr. Connely’s book, the outcome of years of work 
and patient research, contains a good deal of valuable new 
material obtained both in England and abroad, and it shows 
Chesterfield more deeply embedded in his social setting than 
any book has hitherto done. Possibly Dr. Connely a little 
scamps the political side, not in detail, but in the broad 
lines, for he sees English politics too much as a mere personal 
squabble for power, and ignores the determining framework 
inside which the squabble takes place. Otherwise the book 
is brimful of good matter, enlivened by pictures which are 
refreshingly new and unexpected. There is a portrait of 
Chesterfield which very much reveals “the stunted giant,” a 
charming one of Madame de Monconseil, and one of Fanny 
Blooming Fair, who caused so much trouble till she fell a 
victim to Whitefield. The whole story of Philip and Eugenia 
is told, and we glean a great deal more about Mademoiselle 
du Bouchet, as we do about Philip himself. 


This is a book, obviously, which “no Chesterfieldian can 
afford to miss”; but it is a great deal more than that, since 
Dr. Connely has made admirable use of his new material, and 
given us a full-length portrait of a man which should absorb 
anyone interested in men; and to some extent a portrait of 
an age which every reader of social history will be pleased 
to spend time upon. He has made Chesterfield move easily 
in a thickly populated milieu, and the surrounding figures 
also have motion and solidity. 

BonaMy Dopree. 


Fun With Words 


In a Word. By Margaret S. Ernst. Drawings by James Thurber. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 7s. ) 


I was reminded after reading this book (Anglo-Saxon, boc, 
beech tree) of an old sailor’s remark, to the effect that if 
we knew what was in the sea we would never bathe in it. 
If we knew the sources and past meanings of them, there 
are many words we should be chary of using; but, to most 
of us, etymology is at best a kind of parlour game where 
we can show off our snatches of Latin or Greek. Words are 
so fickle that Mrs. Ernst is, perhaps, right to treat her subject 
with a measured levity: the pedant, in the matter of words, 
bears some resemblance to Canute. 

Mrs. Ernst, who is a teacher of etymology at a well-known 
New York school, has chosen some two hundred and fifty 
words as subjects for biography: and she has examined their 
family trees with the unfailing touch of a gossip writer. Her 
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aim is to have fun with words, but she is never frivolous at 
the expense of being instructive or, at least, interesting. The 
tone and purpose of the book is best illustrated by an example: 

Expedite. Latin ex, out, and pes, the foot. Literally to 
free or extricate the foot—no doubt in order to run or kick, 
Following on this idea, an act is expedient if you’re foot- 
loose and fancy-free at the moment. To be impeded is to 
put your foot in it. When it comes to an impediment in 
speech, our metaphor is badly tangled. Every time you open 
your mouth you put your foot in it. 

This method of word biography owes something to Professor 
Ernest Weekley and the author’s attitude to her subject seems 
partly inspired by H. L. Mencken. She is not, however, 
concerned about the implications of her subject, being content 
to introduce us to her selected words, as though they were 
guests who would not have been invited to the party had 
we known their antecedents. She reminds us of meanings 
our childhood was just too late to catch: that, for instance, 
we can farce a cucumber or bombast a pillow ; that we could 
once inkle our inklings in someone’s ear ; that we should not 
be considered brutal if we eliminate the cat every night, since 
we are merely putting it outdoors ; that neighbourhood once 
meant, not locality, but friendly conduct; that harlot was 
once entirely masculine and gossip, before the days of popular 
newspapers, was completely feminine. I could once have 
called this a vegetable and silly book and I should have been 
praising it, because it was a lively and happy idea to have 
produced so carefree a book about such complicated things 
as words. 


If the Thurber drawings have been left until last, it is 
because many of them could well stand on their own as 
brilliant cartoons. They are, however, indubitably part of the 
book, epitomising with astonishing ease and wit the many 
meanings of the words they illustrate. 

H. B. MALLALIEU. 


A Thin Yellow Line 


Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China. By Arthur Waley. 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


To enjoy this, like other translations by Mr. Waley, it is not 
necessary to be an orientalist. While the sinologue, the 
anthropologist, and the amateur of political science (if there 
really is such a thing) may each glean a useful harvest from 
it, the more casual, dabbling reader can read it for pleasure, 
safe with a translator of sensibility, taste and wit, who knows 
how to filter, adapt, interpret and arrange his material. The 
book consists of annotated extracts from three ancient Chinese 
philosophical works made up largely of anecdotes, fables and 
dialogues, and appealing respectively to the imagination, to 
the sense of propriety, and to the less enlightened kind of 
appetite for law and order. The Taoist Chuang Tzu is 
devoted to the cultivation of the inner powers of the indi- 
vidual ; the Confucian Mencius to the pursuit of goodness 
and a conventional morality ; and the “Realists” to some- 
thing barely distinguishable from Nazi-ism, to the supremacy 
of the State, to the fiihrer-prinzip (or tyranny), to war (or 
the forcible expansion of lebensraum), to rules and regulations, 
to the promotion of mutual espionage, to the suppression of 
culture, and the rejection of private standards of right and 
wrong. Yes, even China in the fourth century B.c. had its 
anti-democrats and its Gestapos. If it be one of our waf 
aims to “crush Nazi-ism” we have begun a little late in the 
day: how can one “crush” a mode of thought and policy 
that has had its followers all through history? 


Chuang Tzu, says Mr. Waley, is “one of the most entef- 
taining as well as one of the profoundest books in the world.” 
Chuang Tzu, in fact, is a philosopher to the marrow, whereas 
Mencius is something of a moralist, virtuous and vexable, 3 
trifle schoolmasterish, even a little Blimp-like in his con- 
servatism. Certainly Mencius is on the side of decency, 
dignity, and peace. A king asked him how a world settlement 
could be arrived at. By unification, said Mencius. “Who is 
capable of uniting the world?” the king asked. “If there 
were a single ruler who did not delight in slaughter,” said 
Mencius, “he could unite the whole world.” In conversation 
with another king he enlarged upon a subject that was later 
to interest that very different philosopher Balzac—the effect 
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Federation & 
World Order 


Duncan and Elizabeth Wilson 


"| regard the present book as an 
important contribution to the growing 
literature of Federalism; and, as such, | 
heartily recommend it to those who very 
rightly demand to be assured that 
Federalism is not just another Utopian 
scheme, the product of wishful thinking, 
but a highly practicable experiment in 
the government of human communities 
which has already been tried on a number 
of occasions, and has admirably solved 
the problems which called it into being. 


—Dr. C. E. M. Joad in his Preface. 
2s. 9d. net from your bookshop. 


Nelson, 35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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together. It is at their places of employment that 
they receive their pay and it is there that the desire 
and the opportunity to save can most readily meet. 


WRITE TODAY FOR’ INFORMATION ON HOW 
TO FORM A SAVINGS GROUP TO THE 
NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE, LONDON, S.W.1 


LEND TO DEFEND 
THE RIGHT TO BE FREE 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
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of poverty on character and behaviour—and suggested what is 
sometimes forgotten, that good govern nent, good manners, 
and good morals are impossible without filing the bellies of 
the people. 


Mencius makes us respect him, but Chuang Tzu charms 
us. While fishing in a river he was interrupted by two high 
officers of State who had come to offer him a dictatorship. 
Without even bothering to look up he told them a parable 
about a holy tortoise, and ended, “Well then, be off with 
you, and leave me to drag my tail in the mud.” This attitude 
was a symptom of his “ non-attachment,” a doctrine not with- 
out its followers among living Englishmen. 

“ Quietness, stillness, emptiness, not-having, inactivity—these are 
the balancers of Heaven and Earth, the very substance of the Way 
and its Power. . . . The Wise Man rests therein, and because he 
rests, he is at peace. . . .To remain detached from all outside things, 
is the climax of fineness.” 

But the Taoist is not necessarily a recluse, and he is far too 
intelligent to be unaware of what is going on around him. 
In political and social matters his doctrine is one which, if 
only because he believes that law makes criminals, we should 
in Europe call anarchism (“the only political doctrine,” 
Mr. Herbert Read has said, “which is consistent with our 
love of justice and our need for freedom”). The Taoist’s 
objection to war is not “conscientious,” but simply reason- 
able: “it is based on the absolute insignificance and futility 
of the utmost that conquest can gain or that defence can 
secure, when compared with the limitless inward resources of 
the individual.” Non-attachment, Taoism, anarchism: these 
words remind us that we seem to have heard something lately 
about a “ thin yellow line” of pacifism. There is a thin yellow 
line of pacifist thought that runs right through civilisation. 
It is so strong as to be unbreakable, and yellow is the cleanest 
of colours. By putting us in touch with Chuang Tzu 
Mr. Waley has made this line vibrate, and in a world of 
detonating high explosives its vibrations are not merely 
perceptible, but reassuring. 

WILLIAM PLOMER. 




















FINNISH TROOPS 


POOR PEASANTS & EVACUEES: 


COMFORTS 


| Appeal on behalf of the Finnish Army, Navy, 
Air and Women’s Auxiliary Forces, in addition 
to Poor Peasants and Evacuated Children, 
the warmest possible “ Comforts,” including : — 





Rugs, Woollen Scarves, Thick Woollen 
Socks or Stockings, Golfing Stockings, 
Thick Oversocks, Ski-ing Socks, Felt | 
Leggings or Gaiters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Vests, Combinations or Pantees for 
Women, Jumpers, Pull-overs, Leather 
“ Wind ” Coats, Helmets or disused Furs 
(for conversion into Fur Hats), Thick 
Knitting Wools, Mackintosh Sheets, 
Coats or Capes, Unbleached Sheeting for 
Ski-ers, or Camouflage and protection 
purposes; also TOYS FOR CHILDREN 


would be thankfully received. 


Kindly send Gifts and Contributions to: “FINNISH 
TROOPS’ COMFORTS FUND,” 16, Laurence Pountney 
Lane, LONDON, E.C.4. Cheques to be crossed “ Midland 
Bank Limited, Cannon Street, E.C.4.” 
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Giant 
Diego Rivera. By Bertram D. Wolfe. (Robert Hale. 215,) 


“AT times he would literally tear his hair and beat his heag 
against the walls of his studio, then fly from himself to some 
café where he would give vent to his spleen and his despair 
in boastful, ill-humoured, fantastic talk with Mexican and 
Spanish painters and writers.” This biography by an Amer. 
can is not likely to increase Rivera’s reputation. It present 
an outsize twentieth-century artist, saturated with bombag 
self-consciousness and self-torture, and encumbered with 4 
heavy regalia of wives and mistresses, photographs of whom 
are scattered through the pages among reproductions of the 
paintings. The tone is unusually shrill, even for spicy 
Bohemian recollections. That an imposing figure wades out 
of such a flood is a surprise. 


Rivera was born in Mexico in 1886. He has Mexican, 
Spanish, Portuguese-Jewish and Indian blood. He came to 
Europe to study in 1907, with the help of the Governor of 
Vera Cruz. At twenty “he was already more than six feet 
tall, and weighed close on three hundred pounds. A huge 
bulk of a body would fill the café doorway, then seem to 
fill the room itself with its massive presence.” He studied 
in Spain, and then went to live in Paris, where he met 
painters like Picasso and Modigliani. There are reproduc- 
tions of the work he did at this time—sincere and sensitive 
pastiches, holding a respectable place in the rank and file of 
cubist painting. They suggest a basis for some of the 
powerful qualities if not the energy and scale of his later 
frescoes—his important work. A good deal of the book is 
occupied with the story of his successful fight for walls, and 
more and bigger walls, to decorate. 


He seems always to have believed in the likelihood of 
immediate good through revolution. In 1922 he joined the 
Communist Party of Mexico, and soon became a leader in it. 
He helped to edit a paper, “ vast, bright and gory,” and he has 
been a good fighter for his opinions. He began his first great 
mural in 1923, and he has done many since, in Mexico City, 
New York, Detroit and elsewhere. In 1932 he did a huge 
decoration for the Rockefeller Center in Radio City. This 
ended in tragedy. Both Rivera and Nelson A. Rockefeller 
seem to have had their eyes open when they made an 
unpromising bargain for a fresco of “ Man at the Crossroads 
Looking with Hope and High Vision to the Choosing of a 
New and Better Future.” The trouble arose when a portrait 
of Lenin appeared in the mural which, in the sketch, had been 
made impersonal by having a cap pulled down over the eyes. 
Rockefeller pointed out that this might offend many people, as 
it was in a public building. Rivera would not submit to 
substituting an unknown man. The row was terrific. Letters 
and telegrams flew in all directions ; artists sympathetically 
withdrew their works from exhibitions ; newspapers splashed 
warlike headlines, and the whole work was covered over and 
finally destroyed by Rockefeller’s orders. The artist became 
a martyr, and spent the money (which Rockefeller had _ paid 
in full) in painting other propaganda murals for nothing where 
the public could see them. 


The importance of Rivera is that he is a clear example (one 
of the only ones) of a modern painter who has revolted against 
painting for himself and discriminating people only, and has 
had enough force, single-mindedness and advertising genius 
to get himself across to a big public. His force and limitation 
is that his painting generalises. He is enthralled with humanity, 
but individuals quickly bore him. His biographer makes it 
a virtue: “the pursuit of resemblance he has always found 
too easy, nor was he deeply enough interested in the trivia 
which distinguish one average, sophisticated, urban, middle- 
class individual from another.” That is why there is more 
humanity in two square feet of a portrait of a milliner by 
Rouault, or even of a house at Bath by Sickert, than in 
two thousand square feet of a Rivera fresco. The tragedy of 
modern art is that it cannot communicate its core of sense to 
a wide enough public. Rivera has not solved the problem— 
he has by-passed it. By far the most impressive of his 150 
or so works reproduced here (and well reproduced) are the 
portraits of Mexican-Indian children done in recent years in 
the course of a tremendous output. This is not because the 
murals will not reproduce: it is because the portraits have no 
axe to grind. JOHN PIPER. 
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Think of Player’s No. 3 when you're 
wanting a cigarette of delightful mellowness 
and excellent flavour— superb In quality 
and with that distinguished fragrance 
which critical smokers demand. 
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| In every Country House, Club, and good 
Library will be found 
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Twenty Years oF Britisn ForerGn Poricy 





By Sir Charles Petrie, Bart. 
Awarps ror Minitary GaLLantry. 

By Lieutenant-OColonel Sir Arnold Wilson, K.C.I.E., D.S.O., M.P. 
Sport anp Wivtp Lire 1n War-Time. By Douglas Gordon, 
Tue Ricgut to Patntess Deatu. By R. F. Rattray, Ph.D. 
EvacuaTION AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


By Captain Frederic Evans, M.B.E., R.A.M.C. 
Mavame D’Arpray, By E. T. S. Duadale, 
Lorp RuTHerrorp anp His Work. By A. S. Russell, M.C., D.Sc. 
Pore Pius XII. By Kees van Hoek. 
Tue Inptan ConGRESS AND Britisn IMPERIALISM. 

By Sir William Barton, K.C.SJ., C.S I. 
Sourn AMERICA AND THE War. By Ernest Hamblock. 
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WAR MEANS 
MORE PERILS 
FOR HIM TO 
FACE 


The work of this vital Service must go on inWar as well asin Peace. 
In time of War it may be more difficult for you to contribute to 
the Life-Boat Service, but remember that these heroic men are 
working now in circumstances of far greater difficulty and danger. 
Contributions, however small, are urgently required to maintain 
this great national Institution . .. Send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF 11 ARROW BY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHW AITE, O.BF 
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Once, health had no ‘war of nerves’ to fight. Indeed, 
the human constitution is not fitted to stand the strain 
to which we are now subjected. The article below 





‘How to 


shows how science, in the shape of ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve- 
Tonic Food, upholds nature in this unequal struggle. 





° “4 4 Ci? A + 
win tf O#VL ‘war 
. ’ 
Many a doctor frankly of nerves 
admits that, even in peace 


time, the stress and strain of modern life is too much for 
the average nervous system to bear. It is good to know, 
therefore, that science can help us to stand the extra strain, 
the extra stress, the extra responsibility and work which we 
all cheerfully accept in war time. 

“In the present state of medical knowledge”, say tle 
doctors, “ there are many things we do not know about 
the nervous system and its ailments. But there is one 
thing we do know: that to maintain that system at its 
maximum efficiency it must be fed with organic phosphorus 
and protein.” 

That is why 25,000 doctors have praised * Sanatogen’ 
Nerve-Tonic Food. \t provides these two nerve-nourishing 
elements in their richest, most easily assimilable form. The 
organic phosphorus feeds the brain, nourishes and repairs 
worn nerves. The protein helps to build rich, new blood. 
It creates resistance to infection and illness. It replaces 
deficiencies in a war-time diet. It shortens convalescence. 
It puts new life into every man and woman. 

If your nerves are getting the better of you, consult 
your doctor about a course of ‘Sanatogen” Nerve-Tonic 
Food. But don’t wait until your nerves have got the better 
of you. ‘Sanatogen’ is more economical, even more 
effective as a preventive. You and your family should 
start an eight weeks’ course mow and face whatever is 
coming with confidence. 


PROOF. How ‘Sanatogen’ 
builds bodies 


A writer in The Practitioner reports: “ I weighed, 
weekly, eleven children convalescent from scarlet 
fever to whom ‘ Sanatogen’ was given, and fourteen 
other convalescent children of about the same ages, 
in as nearly as possible the same conditions. I found 
that the average gain in weight of the children getting 
* Sanatogen ” was, in five weeks, 4 Ibs. 2 ozs., and of 
those not getting ‘ Sanatogen ’ was just under 3 Ibs.” 
A striking proof of the body-butlding power of ‘Sanatogen’ te 
Nerve-Tonic Food. ts 


SANATOGEN == 
NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 
2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 


WITHOUT 
‘BANATOGEN 


WITH 
"‘SANATOGEN’ 








3lbs 














The word ‘SANATOGEN ° is the Revd. Trade Mark of Genatosan LAd., Loughborough, Leicestershire, 


GENATOBAN ' PRODUCT 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 18 


Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 1s. are offered for the 
best essays or stories written in words of one syllable on one of 
the following subjects: (a) a day at the seaside ; (b) a day in 
Paris ; (c) a day at the races ; (d) a day in bed. Entries should 
not exceed 300 words in length. 

RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No. 18.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, January 19th, 1940. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the prize 
should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Competitors 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor 
is eligible for more than one prize in any given week. Envelopes 
should bear a 1}d. stamp. No entries can be returned. 


REPORT ON NO. 16 


COMPETITORS were invited to state, in not more than 300 words, 
whom they considered to be either the most overrated, or the 
most underrated, English writer, living or dead, and to give 
reasons for their opinions. Rather surprisingly there were as 
many entries on the underrated as there were on the overrated. 
In the former category the most frequently cited were Hardy, 
Kipling, Peacock, and Marryat (with some support for Charlotte 
Yonge, Mark Rutherford, Seton Merriman, Flecker, Somerset 
Maugham, William Plomer, and W. W. Jacobs); in the latter, 
Kipling again, Milton, J. B. Priestley, and Aldous Huxley (with 
Virginia Woolf, T. E. Lawrence, Scott, Lamb, and Bernard 
Shaw following fairly closely). The essays written in dispraise 
were not unnaturally the more entertaining to read. All those 
on Kipling were good, with a scintillating set of verses by 
Mr. Allan M. Laing standing out from the rest. Mr. M. R. 
Ridley sent in a sound entry on Milton, and Mr. J. J. Curle was 
good on Shaw. Miss D. N. Daglish and Mr. Kenneth Horne 
produced the best of the Huxleys. In the other category, Mr. 
Hugh Gough’s entry in praise of W. W. Jacobs was much the 
most accomplished. It is awarded the second prize, and the 
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first goes to Mr. Laing for his Kipling. 


Mr. Ridley’s Milton, 


Mr. Curle’s Shaw, and Mr. Horne’s Huxley are particularly 


commended. 


First Prize. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Why do I think Kipling over- 
rated 

and inadequately hated? 

Let me suck up a good red 
nibful 

before I slop a bibful. 


Not Peter Pan, but Kipling 

was the eternal stripling: 

his failure to grow up 

has often caused me to throw 
up. 

He believed glory 

had to be gory, 

like a boy of eighteen 

(if you see what I mean). 


It might be said 

he hadn’t an idea in his head 
that wasn’t mouldier 

than a dead Crimean soldier ; 


but he had the happy knack 

of disguising this lack 

with a slick spatter 

of technical patter. 

Nevertheless, even this 

was largely hit-or-miss, 

and certainly his geography 

wasn’t nearly as good as his 
orthography. 

God knows 
he wrote 
prose ; 
but his narrative nuts have more 
colonels 
than kernels. 


technically sound 


* * 


And now 

allow 

me, before anyone says, Stow it! 

to attack his reputation as q 
poet. 


Ungrudgingly I admit 

he made an occasional hit 
with a song 

(though it was usually too long); 


and one serious hymn 

had sense as well as vim 

(but they say 

he wanted to throw this away!). 


He expressed nostalgia 

—a little like neuralgia— 

for bits of Britain 

with which he had been bitten ; 


but on the whole 

he had not the poet’s universal 
soul 

and always wanted to sing it 

and swing it. 


In fact, 

and speaking entirely without 
tact, 

his metrical England 

was little better than Jingle- 
land. 


Catchwords and zippy rhymes 

for The Times 

are not enough 

to sustain for long his poetic 
bluff. 


* * 


I shall be happily resigned if what I’ve said 


is taken as red, 


since Kipling himself was so nauseatingly true 


blue. 


Second Prize. 


ALLAN M. LAING. 





THE WAR2*te WAIFS 





THE WORK FOR 
THE CHILDREN 
WHO HAVE NO 
ONE TO HELP 
THEM 


MUST GO ON 





Children needing 

care and protection 

because of the war 

are daily joining 

OUR FAMILY OF 
5,000 


Please send a gift for our 
WAR EMERGENCY FUND 


so that the children may not suffer 


AIFS « STRAY 


SOCIETY 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.11 
Bankers: Barclays Lid. 











W. W. JACOBS. 


A rather dingy double-bedroom looks out over the sails and 
mud of the Thames estuary. Somewhere below a landlady is 
frying kippers—a determined woman with one eye on the stairs, 
and in the big brass bed three scrubby middle-aged men lie in 
their boots, tugging the inadequate blanket this way and _ that. 
Perhaps they are the immortal trio, Sam Small, Peter Russet and 
Ginger Dick: it doesn’t matter—it is the Jacobs world, described 
with the uncompromising uniformity which is one of the marks 
of a major writer. It is as unmistakable as Hardy’s Dorset: a 
world of heroic liars and incredible simpletons, of sensible 
acquisitive women and lean cats, a world of three day beards, 
chipped tooth-mugs and shared beds. Intricate plots are laid 
without scruple to gain possession of money, a locket, a pint, a 
woman (in the way of marriage), but the spoil always falls to 
smooth intruders with a suggestive manner from the West End. 
A philosophy could be based on this world of Mr. Jacobs, and 
why it has never received critical attention is incomprehensible, 
as incomprehensible as the author’s popularity. For this is a hard 
and heartless world: how squalid it would be if it were not s0 
funny, and the fun is quite pitiless. No need for surprise when 
the creator of the night watchman creates The Monkey's Paw 
as well, The desire of the old mother, wanting her dead son 
back “just as he is,” is akin to the simple unscrupulous material 
desires of Sam Small and Peter Russet—and she is tricked just as 
they are always tricked. The same Providence, the sly and 
suggestive intruder, broods over the whole Jacobs scene. 

HuGH GOUGH. 
Proxime accessit. 
MILTON. 

If one may divide an author’s work, the Milton of Paradise 
Lost is of English writers the most overrated. The Milton of 
Comus, of Lycidas, of Samson, could hardly be overrated. And 
the first two books of Paradise Lost are in a class by themselves 
ia our language, superhuman in their sustained magnificence. But 
there has been a conspiracy of critics, with the characteristic 
and courageous exception of Johnson, each afraid of showing 
himself inferior in taste to the others, to persuade the ordinary 
reader that the rest of the poem is at the same level. The plain 
truth is that much of the rest of the poem is frankly very dull, 
and, as it is by way of being an epic, that is a narrative, dull 
is the one thing which it has no business to be. There are 
flashes of the early splendour, and the war in Heaven, so long 
as Milton restrains his regrettable attempts at humour, 3s 
tolerable. But the discourses of the affable archangel are not 


tolerable at all, and Eden is a Paradise of tedium. No epic which, 
as the last line is read, leaves the reader with a feeling of the 
exhausted virtue of accomplishment is a good epic. 


M. R. RIDLEY. 
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Nor ships but farm-carts; no ro 
VITA-WEAT AND CHEESE 
are perfect ! 


ocean hazards are risked to bring | 
“ } 
Vita-Weat scarcely needs butter | 


you Vita-Weat. The only transport 
needed for the wheat is from British 
barns to Peek Frean’s. Eat this 
delicious home-produced crisp- 
bread with all meals in wartime. 
Everyone will tell you it is more 
digestible, and it keeps better too. 


ONLY HOME-GROWN 
WHEAT IS USED IN 
MAKING VITA-WEAT 
PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 











YOXOWAMA SPECIE BA 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Established 1880. 
Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - . » 139,650,000 





Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 








H. KANO, London Manager. 





FALSE TEETH 


Are they on your mind? 


When, through shrinkage of the gums, a denture loses its 
Original suction grip, discomfort and embarrassment serve 
as constant reminders of its presence in the mouth. To end 
this unpleasant state of denture-consciousness use KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE for making false teeth fit firnily. 
Comfort and confidence are restored and there will be no 
more chafing of the gums, no more embarrassing situations. 
Handy sprinkler tins 1/3d, also large ‘Economy’ size 3/34, 
from all Chemists. 
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A BRIGHTER New Year 


For 


Britains CRIPPLED Girls 


There are thousands of poor, crippled girls who 
cannot possibly obtain employment unaided. What is 
to become of them if no one lends a helping hand ? 


John Groom’s Crippleage, inaugurated over 70 years 











ago by the Great Earl of Shaftesbury and the late 
John A. Groom, trains, maintains and assists such 
girls. They are taught to make artificial flowers and, 
in due course, their earnings enable them to become 
self-respecting and useful members of Society. 

There are 


Also, some 200 girls, from babies to 15 years of 


over 300 girls at our Crippleage. 
age, are fully maintained at Groom’s Orphanage, 
Clacton-on-Sea 
The War has 


We needed your support before. 


unusual and extra 


We need it more 


meant expenses. 


than ever to-day! 


Annual Report gladly sent on request. 
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37 SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.1 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 


President: 


Tue Most Hon. Tue Marquess or Exerer, k.G., C.M.@., A.D.C. 
Medical Superintendent : 


Tuomas TeNNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., D.P.M. 


This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 
treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho- 
logical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 
various branches can be provided. 

WANTAGE HOUSE 

This is a Reception Hospital in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all the 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is 
available for suitable cases. It contains special departments for hydro- 
therapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 
prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical 
baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a 
Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a 
Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also 
contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological 
Psychotherapeutic treatment is employed when indicated. 

MOULTON PARK 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, gardens 
and orchards of Moulton Park Occupational therapy is a feature of 
this Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying them- 
selves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL 

The seaside house of St. Andrew’s Hospital is beautifully situated in 
a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary. Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the Park. 


research. 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
and hockey grounds lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), 


croquet grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens. Ladies and gentlemen 
have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such 
as carpentry, etc 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 
by appointment. 
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FINANCE 


THESE are brave markets. Indeed, their behaviour in the 
opening days of 1940 must seem little short of reckless to 
those who regard the present quietude as a mere lull before 
the storm. Gilt-edged have led the way with a spectacular 
rise which would have aroused enthusiasm even in the 
piping days of peace. War Loan is nearly 3 points up, as 
are most of the long-dated and irredeemable stocks, and 
the optimists are forecasting 100 for War Loan as likeiy 
to be reached within the next few weeks. They may well 
be right, although I expect some fairly sharp fluctuations. 
Already the gilt-edged rise has attracted a good deal of 
speculative buying, only part of which has solid finance 
behind it. Some of the weaker speculative positions are 
bound to be eiiminated, and that process may bring sharp 
reactions in prices. 

As for the real basis of the rise, it is sound enough if 
you are prepared to accept the proposition that interest rates 
are what the Treasury chooses to fix as reasonable and is 
subsequently a5le to impose on the market. Money, in the 
City sense, is abundani, many of the normal outlets are 
dammed up by Government control, so that once the money 
is induced to get on the move the result is a demand for a 
limited supply of investments and a rise in prices. What 
induces the money to move? The answer is not simple. 
In present conditions, when the use of money is still 
voluntary, the usual requisites are a reasonably favourable 
political background and mysterious hints from high quarters 
that the market is bound for higher levels. A buying move- 
ment is thus set in motion which is quickly reinforced by 
short-term speculators. That is what is happening now. 
There is a widespread conviction that the Treasury is 
manoeuvring for higher prices for the purposes of its coming 
loan operations, and conditions have been favourable enough 
to bring in strong support for official policy. As usual, 
Whitehall’s intentions in the matter of loaning are a well- 
guarded secret. All one does feel certain about is that the 
secret will be out before very long. 


* * * 7. 


GOOD BANKING DIVIDENDS 


As everyone had hoped and most of us expected, there 
are no cuts in banking dividends. In most cases, of course, 
published profits are lower than in 1938, which is not sur- 
prising in the light of heavier taxation and other charges 
and the uncertain outlook which must have influenced an 
even more conservative computation of “ profits” than 
usual. With its considerable “ international ” business, the 
Midland Bank shows a rather steeper reduction in earnings 
than the other banks, the net figure being down from 
£2.44§.671 to {£2,181,350. Even so, the board has been 
able to apply £500,000, as a year ago, to contingencies 
reserve, to maintain the 16 per cent. dividend rate which 
has been in force since 1931, and carry forward £642,217, 
against {£628,315 brought in. 

Barclays Bank, alone among the Big Five to maintain its 
dividend rate throughout the 1930-2 siump, is again paying 
10 per cent. on its “A” shares and i4 per cent. on the 
“B” and “C” shares. In this case net profit, after pro- 
viding for all bed and doubtful debts and contingencies, is 
down from {1,926,458 to £1,784,880, a decline of just over 
7 per cent. The transfer to reduction of premises account 
is again £150,000, but contingency account allocation is 
reduced from {250.000 to £200,000, which leaves £530,582 
to go forward. Unlike the other banks, the National Pro- 
vincial shows its dividend gross before tax deduction, so 
that the published net profit figure of £1,718 934, which 
compares with {1,771,785 for 1938, has borne tax at the 
increased rate only on the undistributed portion. The 
decline in earnings is only very trifling, and the 15 per cent. 
dividend rate, which has been regularly paid since 1932, 1s 
comfortably maintained. Allocations to bank premises 


account and pension fund are repeated at {100,000 and 
£250,000 respectively, and the carry forward is drawn down 
by £53,000 to £520,569. 
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AND INVESTMENT 


LANCASHIRE COTTON PROSPECTS 

My impression of the outlook for the Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation 1s fully confirmed by the report and accounts, 
It is made perfectly clear that the jump in profits from 
£289,208 to £557,825 had nothing to do with war-time 
bookings and was not a reflection of any sharp writing up 
of stocks. Naturally, the corporation had the benefit of a 
substantial rise in its stock values, but the balance-sheet 
figure is very conservative and leaves plenty of margin to 
cover this year’s possibilities. In the chairman’s review the 
question of labour supply and profit margins is frankly 
faced, but one detects a note of cautious optimism. There 
is a full order-book at satisfactory prices, and provided pro- 
duction can be maintained at the current high level earnings 
should show further improvement. At 20s. Lancashire 
Cotton {1 ordinaries are a good speculative holding to yield 
7} per cent., and the preference, at 21s., are not dear in 
view of their conversion rights. 

* . * * 


TURNER AND NEWALL PROGRESS 


I wish all our large industrial companies produced 
accounts as informative as those of Turner and Newall, the 
asbestos combine. Here is an annual report which not 
merely reviews all aspects of the company’s trading, but in- 
cludes consolidated accounts and an advance copy of the 
chairman’s speech. For this company the year to Septem- 
ber 30th, 1939, was satisfactory from the trading standpoint. 
Trading profits rose from £1,650,386 to the record figure of 
£1,727.453, but the whole of this increase and a good deal 
more has been swallowed up in a much heavier provision for 
taxation. Actually the taxation charge is up from £238,749 
to £618,826, with the result that the board, which is 
notoriously conservative, has felt compelled to reduce the 
ordinary dividend from 20 to 15 per cent. This, in my 
view, is sound pelicy and in the best long-term interests of 
the stockholders. 

As usual, profits are conservatively stated and the con- 
solidated balance-shect bears witness to the strength of the 
group’s reserves and liquid resources, the fruits of years of 
progressive trading and “ ploughing back” earnings into 
tae bus'ness. It is now the company’s aim to make the 
maximum national contribution to the war effort and, as 
far as practicable, to maintain and expand its export trade. 
The programme of capital expenditure, it seems, is virtually 
complete, and although research and development will con- 
tinue, new ventures will be embarked upon only if the 
necessity is clearly established. Following the dividend cut 
Turner and Newall £1 ordinary units have fallen from 
72s. 6d. to 64s., at which the yield is about 4} per cent. The 
immediate speculative prospects are not exciting, but the 
units have solid merits as a long-term holding. 

* * * + 


JUTE INDUSTRIES RECOVERY 


Market hopes of a larger preference dividend from Jute 
Industries are fulfilled by the raising of the payment from 
3 to 4 per cent. In the full accounts for the year ended 
September 30th, which cover a period inciuding only one 
moath of war but a long period of near-war conditions, 
gross profits rose from £88,216 to £110.923. Net profit, 
struck after allowing {£55,000 for depreciation and obso- 
lescence, as a year ago, and transferring £10,000, against 
nil, for A.R.P., was £46,068, against £32,363, so that the 
4 per cent. payment on the 8 per cent. non-cumulative pre- 
ferences is covered with {£6,000 to spare. Substantial 
Government orders have contributed to this recovery and 
the larger volume of business now being handled is reflected 
in the balance-sheet in sharp rises in the stocks, &c., debtors, 
creditors and bank !oan items. Heavier charges for wages 
and taxation will cut into gross earnings and the liquid 
position calls for cautious distribution policy, but altogether 
the outlook for preference holders is more promising than 
for some years past. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 45 


A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 


10 be opened. 


Envelopes should be marked “Crossword Puzzle,” 


and should be recetved not later than first post on Wednesday. No 


envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. 
should be on the form appearing below. 
will be published in our next issue. 


Solutions 
The name of the winner 
Envelopes containing solutions 


must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on deliver) 


Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 

















ACROSS 

1. A suggestion of haste with 
the implement of chastise- 
ment, hence the wind up 
9 

6. Is it going to be a beast or 
a theatre? (5). 

9. Politician among the condi- 
ments (7). 

10. Every bird is this, but not 

everything that flies (7). 

Tourmaline (6). 

Strong men are called to 

such bars (8). 

14. 1§0 before noon (4). 

15. It follows its nose, but not 
unintelligently (10). 

18. Music for dessert (10). 

19. Four-fifths of half a scout 


Nu 


4 

21. Paradoxically it is raised 
before being put on (two 
words) (5, 3). 

23. A specimen is referred to in 
Id (6). 

26. All mixed blood comes to 
this (7 

27. Rifle a drink (7). 

28. Follow (5). 

29. Lover’s toe out of joint (9 

DOWN 

1. Seymour here but quite 

uncultured in 29’s country 


\ 


5 

2. The right company for a 
crook drama (9). 

3. What wine are you? (6). 

4. Chartist lacking a written 
message (4). 


5. Indirectly blamed about a 


belt (10) 

6. Useless for a snake’s ablu- 
tions (38). 

7. Miss Buck (5). 

8. Lover confused before 19 
9 


13. He provides a problem far 
too ambitious for 


IO). 
14. This is produced, as it 


sounds, with the help of 


guns (Q). 
16. Sap (9). 
17. Three fish? (8). 
20. Mostly a_ bear 
abroad (6). 
22. By no means one of the 
islands of the blessed (5). 
24. Turn out a sort of cat (5). 
25. The elephant’s boss (4). 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 44 is Miss R. A. Horne, 
The Tiled Cottage, Beaconsfield. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET Loneem.. W.C.2. 
- 


West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, 


‘aid up Capital 

teserve Fund 

Currency Reserve 

Reserve Liability of Proprietor 


s under the Charter 


£4,500,000 
£2,475,000 
E 2,000,000 
£4,500,000 


.. The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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AN INSURANCE COMPANY 
WHICH BELONGS TO 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS ! 


In other words a Mutual Office without shareholders to absorb 
any part of the profits, or any obligations except to its assured 
members. The United Kingdom Provident Institution is such a 
Company. It is one of the largest and most successful British 
Mutual Life Offices. Funds over £26,000,000, all belonging to 
the policyholders. 








Economica! Management. Favourable Bonuses. 


Every form oi life assurance, including 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME: No Survey 
Fee or Legal Expenses for Mortgage. 


CHILD'S OPTIONAL POLICY with 
Educational! Option: 


DEATH DUTY POLICY. 


LIFE ASSURANCE from £100 to £2,500 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION for 
ages up to 50. 


Assurance by MONTHLY PAYMENTS of 
} as little as 10/-. 





| Send for “Concise Catalogue of Life Assurances Possibilities " 
giving all necessary information. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., Chairman and Managing Director. 

SS SR eR SL 

KINGSWAY. (Ilol. 5642.) Twice Daily at 2.30 and 7.45, 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
ESME PERCY, JOYCE REDMAN, JACK LIVESEY. 
Prices from 1s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. All Bookable. 


¢ WAR AND PEACE B I 1 Hospital carrie 
d use is no respecter of | r nd de 
parts of the British Empire hopefully seek 


s continued uninte ptedly for nearly 





nd sending £5 5s, 


elp us in ou 


BROMPTON HOSPITAL 


LONDON, S.W.3 








| 





THE PARK HOSPITAL 


FOR 


FUNCTIONAL NERVOUS DISORDERS 
Old Road, Headington, Oxford. 


The above Hospital of 26 beds for patients of 
both sexes has recently been opened for the 
active treatment of neuroses, psychoneuroses 
and allied disorders. Full facilities for special 
investigations are available. 

The Hospital, which has extensive grounds, 
occupies a quiet and healthy situation on 
the outskirts of Oxford. 

Fees are from 
Four Guineas per week. 





4pplications for admission should be made to— 
Medical Director : 
R. G. MciINNES, M.R.C.P.E., D.Psych. 


Telephone : 6599 Oxford. 
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RATES 






Two S'ullings per line (a line averages 36 letters 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occuf » the equivalent toa 
line charged as a line Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines Series discounts 
2} for 6 insertions ; $% for 13 7\% for 26; and 10% 
for §2. Instructions should reach THEI SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 
PERSONAL 
VACCINE by the mouth. Secure immunity from 
i COLDS and INFLUENZA for 4 to 6 months 
by taking “ BUCCALINE Brand Tablets. 5s. post 
free (special Children’s Pack, 3s. 6d.) from the Agents 
HAYMAN AND F REEMAN, Chemists, 93 Piccadilly, W.1. 
Mayfair 4231. 
| ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Private Enquiries, etc. 
Moderate. Consultation free.—UNIveRsAL Detec- 


W.2 TEM. 8594. 


[ ’NOCCUPIED person with literary inclinations 
and private means may find congenial work 
* Unique,” Speakers’ ACADEMY, 7 Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1 
\ ’ HAT'’S in that fragrant, 
rOM LONG Tobacco, 


LECTURES 


COLLEGI 


TIVES (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St 


c 0, 


wreathing pipe ? 
rich and ripe. 


| » IRKBECK 
» 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4 
LUNCH-HOUR LECTURES 


1.1§-2 p.m 





THE TECHNIQUE OF PROPAGANDA by 
Kingsley Martin, Editor of “ The New Statesman and 
Nation 
on Mondays, 1sth, 22nd and 20th January and 
sth February 
rHE STRATEGY OF THE WAR by the Rt. Hon 
L. S. Amery, M.P 

Tuesdays, 16th and 23rd January 
rHE AR AT SEA by Admira! Sir Herbert 
Richmond, K.C.B., Master of Downing College 


Cambridge 











on Tuesdays, 30th January and 6th February. 
Admission free (without ticket 
QouTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway 
\ Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn.-- Sunday, Janu- 
ary 14, at 11 a.m., l aurence Housman Empire a 
Hindrance to Democracy dmission free. Visitors 
welcome 
EDUCATIONAL 
DEGREE IS POSSIBL } pig AS Matricu- 

ation exam. nm I hindrance degree 
candidate ver 23 may take sl weer Specie’ 
Wolsey Hall will prepare you by post. Free lo 
books; tuition continued free i ¥ low fees 
instalments. 935 Successes at Sp Prospectus 
from C, D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., D 2, WOLSEY 
HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894 

PIRKBECK COLLEGI 
University of London 

ications for admission from men and womer 
who desire to pursue resear or to read in the evening 
for degrees in the Faculties of Ar ind Science or for 
t Diploma in Geograpt t addressed 


The Se tar} 












Birkpeck Coiiece, E.C.4 
a COLLEGI FOR GIRLS 
Asser b ! the opr rt rr ; 
RIDDLESWORTH HALI 
DISS, NORFOLK 
Sta i 3 
I ! urses f | ex : 4 i 
Scholarship examina early Ma 
I I I r i S ( oO I I EG I 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS 
rt pantafeen cater t Ah FETTES TRUST will i 
March ne « ct CANDIDATES for Examination for 
the I onde iin Ju ind ADMISSION tot 
in September. The Number of Vacan s will p 
be about Eight he Boys « j 
t irae Ca 
Ir ir tT 
to gi able education 
d without ing sufficient 
yn be over Eleven and 
plete 116th July next 
e sth February Mr 
i Street, Edinburgh 
le supply Forms of 
Appl atic 
NO APPLICATION RECEIVED AFTER rst 
FEBRUARY CAN BE CONSIDERED 








Edinburgh, sth January, 194 

AMPDEN SCHOOL has re “d 
| Park, W.11, to the country t 
prepared last chat The Chalet, Wyth 
Eynsham, Oxfo situated in the heart of ve 
estat Vacancies for children I r 
made for all-year schooling, l 
comed terviews with the Headmaster in London by 

ent Apply Lrstir Brewer, Headmaster 


appointn 
I 


sham 282 





Head- 














VAPEX 
DESTROYS 
COLDS 
SAFELY 


Hot-beds for cold germs are nose and 
throat. Vapex—pleasant, powerful, pene- 
trating, antiseptic — destroys by direct 
attack. A few drops on your handkerchief, 
deep-breathed into nose and throat, get 
immediate results, clear head of stuffiness, 
liberate breathing passages. Hourly Vapex 





treatment eradicates germ colonies, 
stimulates whole respiratory system, 
shakes off cold quickly, safely, surely. 


From vour Chemist, 2/- @ 3 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTE 
CINEMAS 

& ADEMY CINE 

4 165 Oxford St. Ger. 2981 

SACHA GUITRY 

us amusing historical diversion 


m 
“ REMONTONS LES CHAMPS ELYSEES * \ 
Magnificent spectacle and sparkling wit. 


MA 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


EVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


4 1940 


ed for (i) Fellowships or (ii) Grants 

rhe Felk ups or Grants are 
workers who are prevented from 
work by routine duties or pressure 
are limited to British-born subjects 
lly in Great Britain In exceptional 
imstan the Trustees may waive the condition as 


ws! 





epared to consider applica- 
gaged upon co-opera 
particularly from th 

n grammes or in Institu 
nal facilities for research have 


> also pr 
{ wor 
earch 


ers en 












-nd 


ill not normally 
less than three months 
on the nature of th 
> applicant 

d trom the Secr 
"M P., Leverhulme 
Hor 1 Watergate, 


exte 





ise 


d on or before Marc! 
) July and will 


1st 





yunced date 





in Priest's Orders, to be 
h Hostel, Bangor, and 


*ANTED, a Clergyman 
WARDEN of the Churc 
of Ordinands for the two Dioceses of St. Asaph 
or: Stipend £500 per annum with rooms in 
1 Hostel and Board for himself throughout 
Particulars of Academic distinctions and 
nials to be del by Post on or before 


livered 
31st, 1940, to the ARCHBISHOP’S SECRETARY, 
»scourt, Bangor, Nx 











Winter 
Warmly 


Specially reduced terms 
for long period residence 


THE GRAND 
TORQUAY 


Write to J. Paul for fuller details 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND aa 


‘| ‘HE LAURELS SCHOOL Late of RUGBY, 
WROXALL ABBEY, WARW ic K Recognise 
by Board of Education Phis well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises jn most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for al xaminationg 
to Universitv Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 
games, ri inz and swimming. Individual attention 
assured. En.ive charge if desired. Illustrated Prospectus, 
—Apply | RINCIPALS. 
—: 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
YHE MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK 


A Public Schoo! tor Girls under the Management of, 
Committee of the Society of Friends 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Entrance Scholarships of £50 to <7) 
a year are offered to girls whose parents could ng 
otherwise afford the fees. 

Grants and Bursaries are also offered.— Special cop. 
sideration is given to the claims of girls entering at the 
Post-School Certificate stage for Higher Certificate 
University Scholarship and First M.B. courses, 

Particulars may be obtained from HEADMISsTREss, 


rhe Examinations will be held trom February 12 
Applications should be sent in not later thay 
February tst 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


ye TLESS Typing. From rod. per 1 - Carbons 
2d. Novels, Plays, Verse. Theses in Science, Philo- 
sophy, Theology. Trans. 45 Languages. Dororay 
SHIRLEY, 138 Green Lane, Edgware. Tel. 1575 
ITERARY. Typewrtg. Trans.,&c.,promptly ex MSS, 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1, Miss N, 
McFartane(C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde.,Le 


th-on-Sea 





r | ¥YPEWRITING ot all descriptions inch 12 French, 

Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m 

\ "RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free Booklet.- 

ReGeNt INSTITUTE (85G), Palace Gate, W.8 
FRESH FRUIT 

AFFA ORANGES.—Case 150 Finest Large 21s. 

, Case 80 Large Seedless Grapefruit 24s. Case half 

Oranges, half Grapefruit 23s. 6d Box 40 lbs. Finest 

Dessert Apples 17s. Carriage paid. Cash with order, 
SUNRIPE Fruit, V12, Pierhead, Liverpool! 

I Qi ¥ ORD” Brand Jaffa Oranges 21s. 96 Jaffa 

rapefruit 21s., Carriage paid.— SHEARNS 213, 


tte shen ri ourt Road, W.1 Mus. 7544 


FOR THE TABLE 


»YEST chickens 8s. 6d. pair, fat geese 10s. each, large 

>) turkeys 18s., 25s. each, dressed; purest butter 

3 Ibs. 6s. 6d., 1olbs. 20s. ; best smoked bacon and ham 

3d. Ib Postage paid on all...NorRA DONOGHUE, 
Che Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


| »EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
A 
Ask for descripti« 3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HO tt 1 S managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSI 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 

P.R. H. A., Ltp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 Regent 

Street, W.1 
’ ARWICK CLUB,LTD. 21 St.George’sSq..S.W.1. 

\ Room and breakfast ss., one night only $s. 6d 
yr 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. 
2 uns. weekly Vict 7289 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILL a 
BOURNEMOUTH a idbanks.)—H 
BONXHILL (Dorking —BU REORD Y BRIDGE 
HOTEL 

‘“AMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 
c HRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDR« ) 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
EDINBURGH,.—ALISON 





rrey 


EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 
FALMOUTH (Cornwail).—FALMOUTH 
FILEY (Yorks LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 


—FOX & PELIC 


GRAYSHOTT (Hants AN 
STRANGE ARMS & 


HUNSTANTON.—LI 
LINKS 

KESWICK.—KESWICK 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 


GOLF 


—REGENT. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON. we ~ KERAY HOTEL, 


sreat Russell Street, W.C.1 
BOWDON HYDRO. 
MANOR HOt 

P. AL ACE. 


MANC HESTER 
MORE TONHAMPSTEAD. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. 
ANNES-ON-SEA. 
‘, IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA (¢ 
SCOURIE (Sutherland SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks) —LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SOU THPORT.—HESKETH ag, HYDRO 
TAMWORTH (Staffs CAS 
PORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
—HEADLAND HOTEL. 


Sm. 


"ICK Bay AND LI 





ASTLE. 

















